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Nou may furnish your own suite in MAYFAIR 
HOUSE or we will furnish it for you—in fact, 
we have actually furnished one 3-room suite for 
inspection purposes—we should like you to see 
it and we assure you it is worth coming to see. 


Edward H. Crandall 
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1 TO 6 ROOM SUITES WITH SERVICE PANTRIES 
OCTOBER OCCUPANCY 








? ‘Representative on ‘Premises 






BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INC., Agent 


20 East 48th Street, New York 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


Y concealing her marriage to 
B the Prince until she arrived, the 

Princess Misknikoff, formerly 
Mrs. Aimee Gouraud, got her name 
on the front page of the newspapers. 
Doubtless this was not her purpose. 
From her point of view, it may have 
been an unfortunate accident. But it 
is an accident that happens here when- 
ever people who get married to Princes, 
etc., conceal the fact until their arrival. 
If publicity is disagreeable to the Prin- 
cess, she has our sympathy. 


S New York a Menace? The West 

Wants to Know.” ‘This is the 
title of a Methodist pamphlet. In 
reply will state, “‘yes,” and that we 
have to build fifty-five story hotels to 
accommodate the West during the 
menacing season. 


EW YORK, too, is a contradic- 

tory place. Waiting recently in 
the lobby of the Waldorf, we saw 
more nonentities trying to attract at- 
tention and failing, than we did cele- 
brities trying to avoid attention and 
succeeding. Visitors should be repeat- 
edly warned that they must not form 
their opinion of New Yorkers from 
the other visitors they see. 


ORTY-SECOND Street opened 
a new century of effort on Mon- 
It is odd that so celebrated a 
street should have steadfastly resisted 
all efforts to beautify it. The Public 
Library is on it, the Grand Central 
and many other fine buildings are on 
it; yet to this day it is a shabby street. 
We wish it many happy returns of its 
Centennial. May its next hundred 
years be less inelegant than its last. 


day. 





TRYING To ATTRACT ATTENTION 





BRITISH surgeon says that the 

brain needs little food. People 
have, in fact, been known to subsist 
for days with no mental nourishment 
other than a tabloid newspaper. 


SIGNS OF CHRISTMPS 





OING down Fifth Avenue re- 

cently, our taxicab was preceded 
by a coupé with half a dozen sleds in 
it. Inquiry during a traffic tie-up 
revealed that the coupé man was go- 
ing to show these sleds as samples to 
someone who would buy them, and 
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sell them to someone else who would 
sell them to stores where they would 
become available for children who 
live in the country, and who like coast- 
ing. ‘They would be first slid upon 
at Christmas time. It opened our eyes 
to the fact that Santa Claus, who we 
thought was a loafer eleven months of 
the year, is really a hard working old 
soul, 


The Week 


URKEY abolishes polygamy 

and the Association of Butter and 
Egg Men meets here in convention. 
Six thousand year old Sphinx is 
cracking with age and Mayor Hylan 
announces definitely his retirement 
to private life. Theodore Roose- 
velt writes to inform friend he has 
attained proficiency in speaking Hin- 
dustani and Alexander Kerensky 
founds Republican paper in Paris. 
Dorothy Gish says what the movies 
need is more love-making and Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia proclaims that 
falling in love is reason many students 
fail in college. Lady is robbed of 
$750,000 worth of jewels while stay- 
ing at the Plaza and Commissioner 
Enright decides he will not run for 
Mayor. Indian legislature passes Pro- 
hibition law, subject to .British ap- 
proval, and London police surgeons 
disagree on tests for inebriety. New 
Jersey legislator with nine children 
refuses support to Birth Control 
League and artificially propagated 
oysters are found to be as good as 
those naturally produced. Magistrate 
counsels citizens against talking back 
to a policeman and Von Hindenburg 
requests that his birthday be let pass 
without pomp, ceremonial, or celebra- 
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tion. Prince of Wales arrives at 
home and King George forbids mod- 
ern dancing in Balmoral Castle. 


E were driving past the old 
Academy of Music on Four- 
teenth Street, now relegated to the 
limbo of lost things. The charming old 
lady sighed. Yes, she had heard Patti 
there . a brilliant party in Mrs. 
Mason-Jones’s box. (Mrs. Mason- 
Jones, you know, was Mrs. Manson- 
Mingot in Edith Wharton’s “Age of 
Innocence.”) And Christine Neillson 
graced that stage too. She was the 
first opera singer to be taken up by 
New York society. That was in the 
days of the Langdons, the Wilkeses, 
and Van Courtlandts. The old lady 
herself, then a young girl, braved the 
criticism of that charmed circle to 
give a luncheon for the prima donna. 
Of course there are Van Renssel- 
aers, Delafields, and scattered rem- 
nants of yesterday’s resplendence, but 
the gates have been flung open. The 
walls of brownstone have fallen just 
as the Academy has crumbled away. 
Society was so delightfully small fifty 
years ago, 


Economics 
HE world knows Mr, John D. 
Rockefeller’s attitude towards 


money. His shiny new dimes have had 
their fame as tips broadcast through 
the land. Confirmation of his prac- 
tical economies are never lacking; and 
the latest of these is at this time amus- 
ing certain members of the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. 

There is, as a major figure in this 
incident, Mr. Pat Lagin, who has been 
a collector of laundry throughout 
Westchester County for, lo, these 
many years. Many of his customers, 
even those most prominent in Brad- 
street’s, knew him personally. Lat- 
terly, Pat changed employers and, so, 
lost the patronage of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. The present work is sat- 
isfactory, so why change? Such was 
the reasoning of the Laird of Po- 
cantico Hills. 

Presently, it occurred to Pat to sub- 
mit compared price lists. Mr. Rocke- 
feller was paying five cents a collar 
for laundering. Pat’s new firm would 
do it for four, The opposition charged 
thirty-five cents for a dress shirt, as 
against a bid of thirty. And so on, 
through the items of male linen. 

The Laird of Pocantico consulted 


his valet. Did the new laundry do 
good work? he inquired. It did. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Rocke- 
feller, “Pat shall have our work again. 
The difference in price will run into 
quite a saving, to be sure.” 


A Painter 
EORGE BELLOWS, whose 
Memorial Exhibition at the 


Metropolitan Museum opens next 
week, was the only American artist 





on the front 
pages of the daily press by virtue of 
the controversial quality of his work. 
He commanded the interest, albeit 
only occasionally, of the common 


who could get space 


run of his countrymen. I recall, as 
an example, the wide consideration 
accorded his “Crucifixion,” which 
aroused transient interest in art even 
among such hide-bound conservatives, 
in this matter, as yellow journals and 
the religious press. 

It is not quite the usual thing for 
the Metropolitan to accord such 
recognition to an American artist, al- 
though it has done so before, and per- 
haps would do it more often if such 
distinction were earned. Winslow, 
Whistler, Aiken, Chase, and Fuller 
have been thus honored, and Sargent 
is to be early next year, but several 
of these were American only by birth. 
Their art, training, and their outlook 
became European by the time they 
reached technical maturity. 

In this respect, again, Bellows was 
unique. He was a lanky Middle 
Westerner when he came to town 
twenty-odd years ago, and he remained 
so—curiously blunt, sometimes even 
gauche—until his death. His knowl- 
edge of the masters was limited to 
what he saw in American galleries, 
for he never visited Europe. ‘The 
rest were familiar to him only through 
black-and-white reproductions. 
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If it is important to have American 
art, Bellows is the most significant fig- 
ure our painting has produced. If 
the importance is to have art, without 
nationality, he ranks with half a dozen 
others of the first flight. His great 
distinction, it would seem, is his 
Americanism, which is of the soil, 
and of the roaring industrial plant, of 
the streets and of the fields of profes- 
sional sport. 


ELLOWS had a wit that savored 

of the smart ruralist; of the vil- 
lage general store sage. It was after 
the Armistice that a gentleman sus- 
pected of pro-German leanings arose 
at a banquet to berate one of Bellows’s 
canvases, which had for its subject 
the Germans’ repatriation of French- 
men too old for labor, and for its 
title, “Return of the Useless.” 

“Mr. Bellows’s painting is all the 
more remarkable, since it was done 
without his ever visiting Europe,” the 
speaker commented, acidly. 

Bellows rose placidly, at the rear of 
the banquet hall, to defend himself. 

“Say! Do you think that Leonardo 
da Vinci ever had a ticket of admis- 
sion to the Last Supper?” he in- 
quired. 


ERTAINLY, ‘those works of 

Bellows which are. best known 
among the populace are his prize fight 
episodes, of which subjects he did six 
paintings, as well as various litho- 
graphs. These are well represented 
in the Metropolitan’s Memorial Ex- 
hibition, the decision being that the 
works shown should be typical of 
everything to which he put either pen, 
pencil, or brush. 

Perhaps the best realization of the 
completeness of the collection may be 
gained through the appended table, 
which was furnished me by one of the 
committee in charge of the exhibition. 
The first column represents the total 
known works of the artist in each di- 
vision of his labors, and the second 
the number of these to be hung in 
the Metropolitan. i 


Paintings 130 63 
Lithographs 170 59 
Drawings, Sketches, etc. 150 24 


Unquestionably, it will be an inter- 
esting show and one may look for- 
ward particularly to seeing again 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” that 
gorgeous bit of humor with which 
Bellows tantalized the art critics. 
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Surely that canvas of the long, white 
nude seated next the demurely clad 
lady will serve once more to wake bit- 
ter and amusing controversy among 
the devotees of canvas and palette. 


Gratif ying 
She perfect formula for declin- 

ing an invitation appears on one 
of those prepared post cards that the 
recipient is supposed to return to his in- 
viter after striking out one of two 
alternative phrases: 

“]T am glad to be able to 

regret that I cannot 

attend the annual dinner of the Society 
for Setting the Hudson River on Fire, 
on Thursday, October 15, 1925.” 


Of course to send back the card 
without eliding either phrase would be 
unthinkably rude, but oh! how self- 
satisfying! 


Cycle 
HEY say, with a sigh of deep 
regret for the passage of a land- 

mark, that “‘Abie’s Irish Rose” is 

on the verge of closing. A verge, 
however, as applied to this hoary vet- 
eran of the Republic Theatre, must 
be understood to be very wide, indeed. 

It is not at all unlikely that a full 

score of plays will be born and will 

perish before the final curtain rings 


down on it. Sometime about the first 
of the year is the date most frequently 
suggested for the completion of the 
cycle. 

And how strange the town will 
scem if the electric sign, “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” no longer flickers along Forty- 
second street. For the play has be- 
come a large part of our times. It 
has had great effect on our lives. Wits 
have become famous, or more famous, 
by their comments upon it. 

People date their memories by the 
time—long, long ago—when they 
first saw “Abie’s Irish Rose.” ‘Thus, 
one gentleman happening to mention 
the play at a dinner party, was in- 
formed by his wife that she had seen 
it before they were married; before 
they were engaged, in fact. And since 
then the couple has become veterans 
of the life marital, with all the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood now more 
than a year old. 

A landmark passes, surely enough. 


ND what of that wide commun- 

ity which has lived its separate 
lives within the confines of the play 
itself—the company which, day in and 
day out, has performed the comedy 
for all these bearded years? Only 
three members of the original cast re- 
main. In two of the major réles, Mr. 
Harry Bradley and Mr. Al White, 
the Father Whalen and the Solomon 
of the piece. A demure young maiden, 
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Miss Dorothy Grau, also has clung 
through the ages. When first she ap- 
peared she was a mere child, one of 
the flower girls at the wedding cere- 
mony. But time and circumstance 
have promoted her. 
of the bridesmaids. 

Actors and actresses have come and 
gone at the Republic, while “Abie’s 
Irish Rose’? blossomed perennially. 
One knight of the buskin married and 
has become a father since the play 
began. Another fine old soul passed 
from the Republic to the larger stage 
beyond. Three original players have 
fallen in with the ways of the times 
sufficiently to have won divorces from 
sympathetic courts. 

It has been a separate community 
within the town’s life, the “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” company, but soon—soon, 
that is, for this most long-lived play— 
it, too, will disintegrate. And noth- 
ing will remain save the memory of 
a tremendous success, Miss Anne 
Nichols’s fortune, road companies, of 
course, and the unique distinction 
which will accrue to those few souls 
who did not see the comedy per- 
formed. 


Now she is one 


Aesthetics 


T is unfair, indubitably, to insist 
that one maintain one’s aesthetic 
conceptions against the hubbub of ev- 
eryday life; and yet, knowing it un- 
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reasonable, I could not but be amused 
by a late tale of an incident of Mac- 
dougal Alley. 

Mme. Julia Hoyt had found time 
from her many duties as actress, de- 
signer, author, and belle dame, to 
grant an interview to a representative 
of one of the many newspaper syn- 
dicates whose purpose in life is to keep 
the provinces posted as to New York’s 
ways, 

The gorgeous Mrs. Hoyt was speak- 
ing. 

“TI simply adore the aesthetic taste 
of the Italians, the chivalry and court- 
liness which is inculcated in them 
from infancy. They a 

At this moment a large indoor base- 
ball bounced through the front win- 
dow of the Hoyt home, demolished a 
nice bit of Bohemian glass, and then 
flopped, most discourteously, into the 
fair lady’s lap. 

“Beastly little Wops,” exclaimed 
the hostess, jumping up. “I’ve told 
them time and time again to keep out 
of the Alley. Pardon me while I tele- 
phone the police. Beastly little 
Wops!” 

And presently, her mission accom- 
plished, the fair lady resumed, “Let 
me see—oh, yes, I was saying, the true 
Italian culture and chivalry is found 
even in the very young a 

Indubitably, one’s aesthetic con- 
ceptions cannot always be maintained 
in everyday affairs, but the contrasts 
these afford sometimes are amusing. 








Banks 
HE Fifth Avenue Bank is to 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, 
on October 13. I am not familiar 
with the degree of exuberance which 
banks lavish upon occasions of this 
sort, but the Fifth Avenue Bank seems 
justified in some form of jubilation, 
some unbending of its soot-stained 
red-brick dignity, if only as a polite 
snicker at the gentlemen, long-passed, 
who thought its founding a mad 
dream. Once a hazardous experi- 
ment, laughed at by distant Wall 
Street, it has come to be the doyen 
of some thirty-odd banks which 
have come, with the northward 
growth, to the new financial center. 
It was Wall Street which had to move, 
via branch banking, to Fifth Avenue 

territory. 
With the rush uptown after the 
population, the banking industry has 
left behind its icy inquisitions of pros- 


pective accounts, its cold domineering. 
It has become almost human, perhaps 
sometimes a little too human. Where 
once the icy-hearted banker treasured 
as an asset a life career, from office 
boy to mahogany desk, now he is in- 
clined to count, as of greater worth, 
memberships in clubs, (real or pros- 
pective) ability to play golf and 
bridge, to turn a pretty compliment. 
Not that the change is too fundamen- 
tal, for both the old and the new or- 
ders were bent on capitalizing their 
personal suggestive value. But the 
modern midtown banker relies for 
good impression on a carnation in his 
buttonhole and the latest shirting in- 
stead of resorting to a sturdy set of 
whiskers as of old. 

Very, very old timers will recall 
that the basic urge of the Fifth Ave- 


nue Bank’s conception lay in the no- 


tion that the handling of women’s 


accounts might be profitable. “To-day, 
most of the uptown banks have gone 
in wholeheartedly for the feminine 
trade and, with a touch of gallantry, 
have invited the ladies to their count- 
ing houses. And with them have come 
amusing difficulties. 

The more acidly economical of the 
directors, for instance, have come to 
urge that ash trays, pen holders and 
such appurtenances be chained to the 
desks. Long sacred on the tables of 
the main halls, they now disappear in 
a most depressing volume from new 
Ladies’ Departments. Any day you 
may observe the dear depositors hand- 
ing stacks of personal correspondence, 
written on the bank’s expensive sta- 
tionery, to the bank’s attendant, with 
the simple directions, “Please post 
these.” ; 

And the Fifth Avenue Bank itself, 
which for years courteously extended 
free telephone privileges to both their 
masculine and feminine clients, found 
it necessary, a few years ago, to dis- 
continue free telephoning service in 
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the women’s half of their establish- 
ment. A tabulation had disclosed the 
charming visitors chatting as much as 
forty minutes at a time, accomplishing 
their week’s marketing, while a line 
of increasingly irate members of their 
sex stormed impatiently waiting their 
turn. 


Irony 

hes each life some rain must fall 
and into Mr. Henry Ford’s 

some irony. 

Sire Flivver was rolling along a 
country road in the West, when he 
espied an old man wearily plodding 
ahead on foot. On command, the 
chauffeur braked down to a standstill. 
The dust-stained traveller was invited 
to a lift, which he accepted. Conver- 
sation ensued, and, asked Mr. Ford, 
“Where are you bound for?” 

“I’m going to Detroit, Sir, to take a 
job in a livery stable,” the weary one 


replied, 


Return 
ISS PATRICIA SALMON is 


coming back to Broadway, a 
more confident person, they say, than 
the bewildered little figure remem- 
bered in the “Follies,” who tried to 
fill the reaches of the New Amster- 
dam Theatre with a pathetically thin 
voice. ‘The memory of the town is 
not long for such nine-day wonders; 
so it is as well, perhaps, to recall her 
as the young lady who was discovered 
in a tent show at Shelby, Montana, 
by a local dramatic critic who was 
there to report the color incident to a 
heavyweight championship prize fight. 

His printed accounts of her ability 
led Mr. Flo Ziegfeld to engage her 
for the “Follies,” sight unseen. She 
was neither a great success, nor a too- 
tragic failure. The critics, as I re- 
call, were laboriously kind. She sur- 
vived her season, but there was no 
re-engagement, 

Thereafter, Miss Salmon returned 
to the larger tent show of a real circus 
and announced herself happy to be 
back on the road, 

Now, she is coming back to us as a 
semi-headliner on the Keith circuit. 
The tent show has disbanded for the 
Winter, as is usual when the first 
frost bites the rural districts in which 
it thrives. Her fame has been en- 
larged in the hinterland and, while 
she is no Marilyn Miller locally, yet 
it is expected that she will be a success 
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in vaudeville. “The dramatic critic’s 
venture into humanitarianism was not 
wholly in vain. 


ig panes restaurant issues metal 
identification tags for patrons to 
obtain entrance to bar. Number of 
bearer and address of restaurant in- 
scribed. If holder meets with acci- 


dent and becomes unconscious, he will 
be returned to bar. 


DVERTISING story emanating 

from firm of Winsten & Sulli- 
van: Piano company runs advertise- 
ment extolling virtues of its product 
and includes coupon for possible buy- 
ers. One received from Westchester 
followed up with eagerness by sales- 
man in Ford, who finds the inquiry 
comes from large brick building dis- 
closed as a private sanitarium for the 
—the—slightly unbalanced. “Oh, 
yes,” says the superintendent, “That 
was sent in from here. We encour- 
age all our patients to send in adver- 
tising coupons; it keeps them occu- 
pied.” 


Sousa’s Band 


ITH the glittering array of for- 

eign orchestral conductors re- 
turned to town for the still drowsy 
Season, it is pleasant to note that the 
new Mecca Temple, Masonry’s offer- 
ing as a concert hall successor to the 
tottering Carnegie Hall, is to be 
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~ SHESAID NOW CHILDREN 
KA STOP YOUR CRYIN’ 

YOU'VE GOT ANOTHER 
DADDY ON THE SALT LAKE 
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AMERICAN FOLK SONG 
=> "CASEY JONES “ 


ee .. ENG.BY JOHN HELD JR 


opened on Sunday with no less an 
American program than that of Lieu- 
tenant John Philip Sousa. After 
years of rebellion against the rise of 
Jazz, he is at last to succumb with a 
new arrangement, “Jazz America” 
and perhaps, along with his famous 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” further 
modern melody amongst his encores. 
It may be his own way of returning 
the compliment of the Anniversary 
baton which Mr. Vincent Lopez is to 
present to him, on behalf of the 
modern musical leaders. 


EW YORK is poorly equipped 

with concert halls. We have 
little of such facilities for listening 
as Queen’s, and Albert, and the half 
score of lesser halls of London. ‘The 
Mecca with its lessons of acoustic 
mistakes well learned from our older 
auditoriums, the more convenient ar- 
rangement of seats we noted (along 
with its Moorish decorative scheme) 
when we dropped in at a rehearsal, 
should be an improvement. The Gen- 
tlemen who parade in red fezzes now 
and then, to the amusement of our 
humorists, have done well by Man- 
hattan, 


R. SOUSA is rather a splendid 
figure to usher in the new era. 
He is, besides, a fine balance to the 
long haired temperament to which we 
have grown used among conductors. 
There is about him a sporting air of 


good-fellowship; a learned musician, 
he rarely talks of music—rather, he 
converses of horses and yachts, which 
he loves, of the open spaces, of his 
devotion to such an American pastime 
as shooting craps. 


ANDSMEN, by the way, are the 

inveterate gamblers in the musi- 
cal world. Perhaps many an audience 
has wondered at the swift gliding 
from sight of a band during an in- 
termission, even during a soloist’s reci- 
tation. It would find the clarinet 
beneath the stage coaxing numerical 
combinations from ivory dice, with 
the cornets and the French horns say- 
ing unmusical things about him. Or, 
in another corner, a quickly gathered 
group bent upon pinochle. 

Mr. Sousa himself breathes deep of 
the spirit. The millions that number 
his listeners might smile if they saw 
him with the clicking dice in his 
hands, listened to his tales of his own 
prowess with them. Once a young 
lady, earnest eyed, confronted him 
with raptures over a soloist’s perform- 
ance. 

“Bah,” shrugged Mr. Sousa, “‘he is 
a wretched crapshooter.” 


HE Liquor Market: Scotch, im- 
ported, up to $62@$65 due to 
recent enforcement activities. Im- 
porters ready to let prices go even 
higher with a view to holiday markets. 
—Tue New Yorkers 





MRS. JESSIE WOOL- 
WORTH DONAHUE—Who 
is here photographed wearing 
a few millions of dollars 
worth of the Woolworth 
family jewels, several quarts 
of which were stolen from 
her at the Hotel Plaza last 
week, will find little difficulty 
in replacing the missing real 
gems with exact replicas 
from her late father’s shops. 





THE REV. DR. JOHN ROACH 
STRATON—Who, if he doesn’t 
get his picture printed in the 
paper at least once in every four 
weeks, is very likely to start 
something that well get it print- 
ed. Tue New Yorker, ever 
conscious of its solemn respon- 
sibilities towards its public here- 
by comes across with the Octo- 
ber quota, thus safeguarding the 
pleasures of the metropolis until 
November. It feels, however, 
that it is the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post’s turn next. 


Heroes of the Meek 
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GILDA GRA Y—Who 
watched the “rushes” of her 
first picture, “Aloma of the 
South Seas,” run off at the 
Famous-Players Studio in 
Long Island City the other 
day munching a carrot. As 
Miss Gray is in no way en- 
tering into competition with 
Miss Lillian Gish, and is un- 
derstood not to care if she is 
mentioned in the American 
Mercury or not, it is assumed 
that the carrot was merely} 
to keep her shoulders quiet. 








HARRY K. ‘THAW—-Who, appearing suddenly to make a round of the 
night clubs last week, seemed, to those inured to the present ways of the 
city, like a sweet breath of the true Old New York, recalling fading memo 
ries of hansom cabs, stage door johnnies, moonlight over Madison Square, 
Strauss waltzes, charity balls and the dear, vanished days when men were 
expected to give some reason for an evening’s shooting spree. 





JAMES J. WALKER—W ho 
was practically elected last week 
when E. H. Wilson, chairman 
of the research committee of 
the Kings County Republican 
Advisory Committee, published 
the fact that the Citizens Union 
record showed that Senator 
Walker had, in 1912, introduced 
bills in the Legislature increas- 
ing the time during which iiquor 
saloons might be open. 
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SOON THE OPERA 


SSUREDLY the place of para- 
doxes is the well-known 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
situate at Broadway and_ Fortieth 






Street. It is at once one of the finest 
institutions in the entire world artistic, 
housed in the shabbiest and most un- 
comfortable building ever devised for 
music or for any other serious busi- 
ness; its people are contrary to the 
usual run of people in that they are 
inordinately glad to be back at work— 
a unique trait even among artists, and 
just as the last sunny days of Summer 
are leaving us the jolly old Met. gets 
up on its hind legs, wags its tail and 
gives us Spring all over again. 

There is Spring in the air, in the 
neckties, in the new French and 
Italian canes the artists are carrying; 
there is Spring in the fresh voices of 
the wonderful chorus, in the charm- 
ing draperies of the fair ladies, in the 
first rehearsals of the strings and 
wood-wind, in the general tuning up, 
and particularly is there Spring in the 
newly-painted wood-wings and wood- 
land scenes stretched flat on their backs 
with their feet high in the air right 
across the huge auditorium. The huge 
trees are lying lazing down waiting 
for the signal to get up and take their 
places on the stage, for they are part 
of the intricate mechanical equipment. 
They are not moved by gentle winds, 
it is true, but by most ungentle gentle- 
men named Harry, Billy and Joe, but 
they move no less. 

And if one needs a further sign of 
Spring cleaning up and tuning up, a 
huge vacuum cleaner is cleaning away 
all the old “atmosphere” from the 
sanctum of that noble Roman, Signor 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the dust is being 
literally charmed out of the place by 
the invisible air pressure, all the opera- 
tic bugs of last season have departed, 
all the turgid air of operatic quarrels, 
the sighs and threats of prima prima 
donnas and prima seconda donnas— 
male and female, have been suctioned 
out, the ultimatums of conductors and 
the growls of subscribers in English, 
German, French and Italian have 
gone. In their place stands the Spirit 
of Perennial Youth and Music. 

There is Youth and Hope. Youth 
is determined to start all over again 
and Hope promises “bigger, better and 
brighter than ever.” ‘The building is 
bad, the administrative offices and the 











executive chambers unworthy of 
opera, and the auditorium itself is 
nothing to write home about, but 
things will be better, and perhaps some 
day we may have an Opera House that 
people can sit in in comfort, hear some 
of the music, and perhaps get an oc- 
casional glimpse of the singer-actors. 

And there are the People. ‘They 
are all bronzed, and “Summered up,” 
and they look eager, healthy and 
Springlike. It is a foolishly-affec- 
tionate family. They are glad to see 
each other, and the World’s Worst 
Paradox is spoken on all sides: “I am 
glad to see you, too, and I am glad 
to be back at work!” A bas Socialism 
and Communism and the Equal Di- 
vision of Property! They are glad 
to be back at work. 

Signor Gatti-Casazza arrives the 
day after this magazine is on the 
street, but his right-hand man and that 
“busy executive who is rarely in con- 
ference” (another of the unique), 
Monsieur Edouarde Ziegler, is on the 
job looking faithfully after every de- 
partment, being in several places at 
once, calm, unruffled, grey headed, 
genial, and a likable chap . . . probably 
the ideal executive. 

In strolls Clarence Whitehill, 
American basso, who at once claims 
priority in print over that Demon Sup- 
presser of News, William J. Guard, 
by virtue of his Youth. William J.— 
he of the tanned skin, and flashing 
eye and flowing necktie—counters 
with his brilliant record while taking 
the Northern Italian waters when he 
climbed, swam, and took the water 
“with the best of ’em.” Don’t speak 
to him of age, by Heck, or murder 
will supervene! 

Another playful youngster, Leon 
Rothier, French basso, stands outside 
the door before a group of despairing 
flappers each eager for a kind word 
in French. Merle Alcock, American 
contralto, gives Leon a little gentle 
josh while Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
adds a Scandinavian joke which is un- 
translatable into other copyright 
tongues, 

In the large restaurant that faith- 
ful servant of opera and genius, 
Giulio Setti, rehearses what is probably 
the finest choral body in this—or any 
other—country. Giulio is a placid, 
musicianly chap, liked by everyone, 
but when it comes to the chorus parts 
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of about forty operas, he is there, and 
his chorus will meet all comers, ac- 
companied or unaccompanied. To- 
day they are all seated around him on 
chairs. They are not Egyptians, nor 
Sicilians, nor monks, nuns, rabbles, 
villagers, “heavenly voices,” nor “a 
great choir is heard off-stage.” “They 
are just American and Italian singers 
in their street clothes, with young 
Fausto Cleva at the piano and Giulio 
Setti at the baton, but once outside the 
restaurant door one really hears “the 
great choir” and “the heavenly 
voices.” 

A wily athlete, Frank Wenker is 
doing gymnastic feats in the press 
room. Allowed to wear a Douglas 
Fairbanks moustache by permission of 
the Board of Directors this boy climbs 
up and down shelves uprooting and 
casting away the glittering inventions 
of his Chief. The basket loads are 
carried sadly out . . . into the outer 
darkness. ‘They have done their bit 
and what is deader than a newspaper 
story of the season before. Out with 
them, Frankie, the “romantic engage- 
ments,” the “slightly indisposeds,” the 
“unavoidable change of cast,” the 
“brilliant triumphs,” the “honors of 
announcing,” and the “repeated by 
general requests at popular prices.” 
There will be another freshly cooked 
batch prepared for this season. 

The scenery itself is most incon- 
siderate. “The second act of “Aida” 
has got into some sort of a scuffle with 
“La Gioconda” with the result that 
the Nile is stuffed full of Venetian 
gondolas. ‘Boris Godunoff” is flirt- 


ing with “Carmen” and the snow-clad 
Steppes are right in the center of the 
Bull Ring Entrance, or the Plaza del 
Toros, if you prefer it that way. The 
Sphinx looks gravely down upon the 
small theatre for “I Pagliacci” set for 
the Italian strolling players, while the 
cafe tables for “La Boheme” are 
thrown into the Egyptian tombs, in 
the evident hope that the assorted 
mummies will be charmed back to life 
by the pre-Prohibition touch. Worse 
than that, the gloomy castle for “II 
Trovatore” is stuck square across the 
main dining hall of “Parsifal” while 
the watery abode of the Rhinemaidens 
is piled high with the tapestried chairs 
of “La Tosca.” 

On the way out one meets another 
real artist, Samuel Thewman, the 
stage director just back from Ger- 
many and London, also glad to be 
back at work; Artur Bodanzky, the 
tall, and most gentlemanly Hun- 
garian conductor who seems to be able 
to watch all his instruments (includ- 
ing those just behind him) at once by 
some magic of his own; Mme. 
Frances Alda, who has a kind word 
for everybody and who can sing in 
anybody’s opera, no matter what lan- 
guage, although she is a true Austra- 
lian; Millo Picco, Italian baritone, 
stands modestly aside while the gor- 
geous Maria Jeritza sweeps in—an- 
other breath of the sunshine of Spring. 

Out of this swirling mass of vacu- 
um cleaning, rehearsing in twenty- 
four different rooms, rearranging 
scores, the languages of the Tower of 
Babel (although we were never 
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there! ), scenery piled high across the 
orchestra stalls, people with music 
scores on their laps humming and sing- 
ing in rooms, on chairs, on stairways, 
electricians (under whose hand the 
murderous blue flashes light), property 
masters, costumers, wig makers, “‘de- 
tail-artists,” scene painters, and the 
thousands of scurrying human ants 
carrying pieces large and small, will 
evolve, under the magic hand of Di- 
rector Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the huge 
repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

And of the forty or fifty operas to 
be given in this season, which is the 
one chosen to lead the procession of 
gorgeous music? Ask the Sphinx now 
removed to Sicily, or ask the bull- 
fighters who have found their way 
into Russia. They can tell you more 
than we know, but in the air—inside 
and outside the opera house—there 
seems to be a definite longing for that 
grand old work of the Italian Pon- 
chielli—“‘La Gioconda” (surely one 
of the best works ever written for all 
operatic purposes). Perhaps it will be 
a starter already tried—“La Tosca” 
by the late Giacomo Puccini, or even 
that completely-satisfying-to-the-eye- 
and-ear collection of everything on 
earth “Aida” by our old friend Verdi. 
And how about “The Polish Jew”? 
Who knows? Who cares? 

Spring is in the air at the Metro- 
politan and it will be a great opening 
of the operatic blooms. Let the wise 
Director Giulio Gatti-Casazza pick 
where he will in his wondrous garden. 

—W. PercevaL-MonGER 


OF ALL THINGS 


T seems that William C. Proctor sank 
ever so much money in General Wood 
preferred and never got a dividend. 
Things like that are bound to happen 
when a soap maker tries to be a butter 
and egg man. 
e 
One parley doesn’t make a pact. 
e 

We are being forced to the reluctant 
conclusion that the last war we bought 
was not worth the money. 

* 

Still it would have been a graceful lit- 
tle act of the President’s to make our 
departing French guests a bom voyage gift 
of Secretary Wilbur. 


* 
If Colonel Mitchell had his way, he 
would probably spell it “Knavey.” 


Out of the contradictory testimony at 
Washington we get the idea somehow that 
our magnificent aircraft would be even 
sturdier if tied together with something 
stronger than red tape. 

* 

The late Thomas R. Marshall’s engag- 
ing memoirs, as appearing in the Times, 
go far to explain why he never got higher 
than the Vice Presidency. He seems to 
have been almost entirely lacking in the 
two attributes of political greatness, ap- 
plesauce and venom. 

* 

Out in Wisconsin they seem to regard 
young LaFollette as a chip of the old 
farm bloc. 

« 

The Stalwart Republicans hitched their 

wagon to the Ku Klux Klan with the 


usual result. Maybe the Kluxers would 
be more important at the polls if the 
elections were held at night. 
© 
The French are apparently getting the 
upper hand in the conflict with the Riffs, 
aided and abetted by the Escadrille La- 
fayette. Still it may be just as well to 
wait until the war is won before we an- 
nounce that America won it. 
eo 


Mrs. Donahue, daughter of the late 
F. W. Woolworth, was robbed of a lot 
of jewelry. They are said to have been 
worth ten million nickels. 

-e 

The Republicans claim that Waterman 
has a splendid chance to win the election. 
Three rousing jeers by the Tiger! 

—Howarp BruBakER 
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One Hundred Per Cent American 


HAT!” we hear them 
shout: Ku Klux Klans, Se- 
curity Leagues, Vice Socie- 
ties —all the Dominions, Virtues, 
Powers, Cherubs, Thrones of the 
American Heaven. “WuHar ! 
this man? ... During the War, 
he brought out the best revolu- 
tionary and pacifistic books that 
he could muster. He has spon- 
sored half the advanced novel- 
ists who pollute our homes, half 
the radical thinkers who defile 
our customs, half the free verse 
poets who corrupt our English. 
He has defiantly come out for 
minorities in a land where the 
Majority is sacred. He _ has 
fought such noble democratic 
measures as Censorship, as Clean 
Book Bills—and with his own 
money! money doubtless ill-be- 
got through the sale of works by 
renegades like Debs or Dreiser. 
He stands, first and last, for the 
Revolt of our misled youth 
against every proper tradition of 
the land. You can’t go into his 
Office without encountering 
some socialist, some prophet or 
some radical university profes- 
sor. He has popularized Petron- 
ius, Nietzsche, Moore! He has 
been indicted by the State of 
New York for a subversive publica-* 
And you entitle a sketch of 
him 100% American! ! . Sirs, 
how dare you?” 

Well, gently now, my gentle lords 
and masters. Let us see... . 

His name is Horace B. Liveright, 
and he comes from Philadelphia. That 
ox-like and memorial metropolis some 
years ago suffered an earthquake: a 
quiet earthquake which made the statue 
of William Penn on Broad Street 
quaintly waltz, but did no damage. 
Some say indeed it was not an earth- 
quake but a tremor of relief. And 
it occurred when HBL raced with 
his seven bags full of schemes down 
the deserted platform, and swung the 


tion, 


last step of the train which brought 
him to New York. 

In those pioneer days, our hero 
was a trader. You could see him in 
the purlieus of Wall Street: stalwart, 





Horace B. Liveright 


svelte and scintillant, dark withal and 
dashing—and on his brow already the 
shadow of some doubt. Indeed, the 
gesture of romance with which his 
grizzling hair swept upward seemed 
to express a yearning beyond Curbs 
and Advertising Columns. A good 
trader, nonetheless: he sat at the wheel 
of a smart car; money ran through 
his nervous, nonchalant fingers; the 
gilded pageantry of Broadway knew 
him and drank with him on easy 
terms. But, were you keen, you could 
see even then a discrepant glance in 
his nostalgic eyes. This man was look- 
ing away—toward the makers of his- 
tory and of books. He was in a 
hurry—always in a hurry. But not, 


like the other traders, to get the pot 
of gold at the bottom of the rainbow. 
He was running to vault. 

The key to the secret lay in his 
desk at home. ‘There, under a chaos 
of check books and billets doux 
hid bits of manuscript—songs, 
dialogues, themes: humble and 
too scattered to raise their heads. 
The way was yet long and devi- 
ous for this Lothario of traders. 
He grew more scarce in the can- 
yons and cafes of Broadway. 
He became a manufacturer—of 
paper! And at last, his face 
was known in the dark base- 
ments and back rooms of Green- 
wich Village: he became a deni- 
zen of those untidy incubators of 
American Culture—of the 
American Soul! 

HBL, Publisher—Put him 
down a product of that Ameri- 
can ferment: of that already dis- 
tant and romantic age in which 
our country, cut off momently 
from its European outlets, began 
to sizzle and stew in its own 
juice; in which theatres, books 
and magazines of verse rose like 
an enzymed scum to the surface 
of our life; and _ countless 
youths, perched on the garret- 
tops of Greenwich Village, 
found voice and shouted: “Hail, 
Nietzsche; Hail, Ibsen; Hail, Dos- 
toevski—we are come!” 

The rest is literary history—or will 
be. And this scion of our Age of 
Ferment belongs to it. No record of 
it can be complete, that fails to reckon 
with HBL .. . erratic, tangential, 
generous, inspired . this trader 
in Letters, this gambler in aesthetics, 
this marketer of poets, this poet of 
marketeers. 

Romance in Business harks back to 
another well known Philadelphian, 
Ben Franklin. The Crusade in Busi- 
ness is a corollary clause whose most 
eloquent propounder used to be a mo- 
tor mechanic in Detroit. In_ both 
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these American inventions the stress is 
after all still dusiness. HBL typifies 
a change: the injecting of business imto 
romance and crusading. His means 
is negotiable coin and the ways there- 
of: but his end is Idea and Dream. 
Possibly, in the days when Liveright 
(with Albert Boni) first began to print 
Nietzsche in cheap form and to hunt 
for American masters, he understood 
that in our practical American world 
the artist was the unfortunate lover 
destined to become a hero: the Idea 
was the inaccessible Grail destined to 
be sought for. You see the difference. 
Long, the accoutrements of poetry 
had been exploited for the ends of 
prose. Here was a man doing the 
converse: a sort of Parsifal, riding 
around in a Ford. 

For the sword he buckled on is 
Commerce; and the steed he rides is 
called Publicity. He looks business- 
like enough. And his tools are mighty 
sharp. But if you think that his end 
is the same as his means, you don’t 
know where he’s riding. 

There is, for instance ... as a hint 
... his Office. Rightly, it is a brown- 
stone house which, from its origin, 
was destined for a home. <A home it 
is still, although the typewriters click 
and the basements bulge with books. 
It has a warm, convivial atmosphere. 
To visit it, is no short matter. For 
everybody that works there is the 
friend af everybody else. And if you 
have business with HBL, the whole 
blessed family knows it—and is con- 
cerned—and is full of personal pleas- 
ant questions. ‘There is perhaps too 
little outward discipline in this place. 
It is, indeed, an unconscious organism 
—running itself. 

The head of it works like the pro- 
verbial heart—wherein his weakness 
doubtless, and his strength. To the 


achieved author, no human being is so 
troublesome as the would-be author. 
Liveright is a vicarious author. By 
self-analysis and a true humility be- 
fore the creative act, he has seemingly 





excised the personal from his literary 
will. And yet there remains in him 
enough of the immediate thrill of 
writing to bring him naturally close, 
and to make him helpful, to the 
writer. But HBL knows less of books 
than of men. When he discovers a 
writer of books who zs a man, he is 
likely to take the manuscripts on faith. 
This is why his list of Americans is 
better than of Europeans. He has 
met the Americans. Of course, in 
both men and books, like every intui- 
tive spirit, he makes gigantic errors. 
And the reason for this is that there 
are in him two instincts stronger than 
the constant quixotism which makes 
him back the Idea in a world of Fact: 
the instinct to gamble for the sake of 
the game, and the instinct to help, for 
the fun of helping. 

HBL has a weakness for the under 
dog. It is a fortunate fact that in 
literature so often the under dog of to- 
day is the lion of to-morrow. But if 
one of Liveright’s pets stays under dog, 
he does not repine. He even enjoys 
it. This trader is restlessly moved by 
a need of virtue: and doubtless the 
presence of a few magnificent failures 
on his ledgers helps. 

But when the book is ready, the 
trader is doubled by a circus barker. 
HBL can sponsor a book like a lover 
of the Truth, and sell it like a patent 
medicine hawker. He has done more 
to put “life” into the literary market 
than any of his fellows. And... 
more’s the pity .. . he is proud of it. 
For this “life” consists chiefly in un- 
differentiate adjectives of praise, lack- 
ing even the circus merit of allitera- 
tion. Of course, in this, Liveright is 
a child of the times. ‘The complexity 
of reaching the scattered literate thou- 
sands, hidden in our hundred millions, 
is exasperating enough to make any 
one raise his voice. ‘The trouble is, 
that straightway the other publishers 
raised their voices too. So that the 
“Book Page” has become a Bedlam 
—as noisy as the old Curb with which 
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HBL used to be familiar. Even Paris 
is beginning to imitate the cacophon- 
ous ways of Liveright. He knows 
it’s bad: but he enjoys the racket 
precisely because he started it. 

For if he is a crusader, if he is a 
romantic champion of good books— 
if in his business career the desire to 
serve, the motive of an ultimate con- 
science can often be discerned, there is 


something even back of that. Good 
books rather than bad ones; good 


writers rather than dull ones; good 
causes rather than respectable ones— 
by all means! For that is the way 
to a Godd Time. This man is no 
reformer. He is closer to the poets. 
He does what he likes. And this he 
likes above all: that no hour be heavy, 
that no day and no deal be without its 
radiant wings. ‘There is here much 
of the gambler, much of the show- 
man, a great deal of the playboy—all 
good American traits. But what gal- 
vanizes these into the peculiar person 
is their direction toward creative, 
rather than possessive ends. HBL has 
made a shrewd discovery; that the 
race is no longer to the commercial, 
and that the joy of living has left the 
realms of materialistic Fact for the 
domains of poesy and fancy. 

All these contradictory elements in 
HBL: the gamut indeed from stocks 
and bonds to Dream. And not in- 
tegrated yet, any more than they are 
integrated in American culture. But 
look at them whole, and you'll find 
they have the American direction. 
That percentage of visionary and 
ideal hunger running through the rest 
of him and pointing all of him—shall 
it completes the American 
Well—let us hope so. 

—SEARCH-LIGHT 
© 
Calamity at Lords 

Cricketer Stung—Mr. G. O. Allen, the 
Middlesex cricketer, was stung by a gnat 
while playing against Notts at Lord’s on 


we say 
I00 /o 


Saturday, and will be unable to take any 
further part in the game. 


—London Daily Mail 
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BRIDE OF THE SOUND 


ESTPORT is 

forty-five miles 
from Forty-fifth 
Street, as the crow 
flies, and what with 
the condition of the 
Post Road and how 
the New Haven 
charges for tickets 
that is the best way to come. 
The population of our town 
consists of artists, writers, 
editors, architects, educa- 
tors, realtors and Summer 
city slickers. There are also 
people here who work for a 
“iv living. 

+ Qur artists and writers if 
laid end to end would reach from 
Hotel Square to Compo Beach but 
only the hot-heads favor such drastic 
measures. ‘These statistics refer to 
Greater Westport, including Sauga- 
tuck, Green’s Farms, Coleytown, 
Weston and sometimes Lyon’s Plains. 
There are probably no more artists in 
Westport than there are in New York, 
but they are thicker because not so di- 
luted by clothing manufacturers and 
song writers. There are no art schools 
here; no pink rhinoceros tea rooms; 
the artists cannot be distinguished by 
their dress from members of the 
human race. Nothing Greenwich 
Villagy, Woodstockish or Province- 
townian. 






The art invasion is charged against 
Edmund M. Ashe. He came here 
many years ago, meaning no harm, 
but George Wright followed and one 
thing led to another and now we are 
Connecticut’s Latin Quarter with 
illustrators as far as the eye can reach. 

The fiction magazines of New 
York would have a sorry time trying 
to get along without our talent, but 
there is a subtle spiritual affinity be- 
tween Westport and Philadelphia. An 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
that does not contain stories by 
Richard Connell and Lucian Cary 
and pictures by Nancy Fay, Ernest 
Fuhr, Henry Raleigh, Henry B. 
Davis, J. Clinton Shepherd and 
George Wright is regarded here as 
practically a misprint. A weekly 
Dodge ad design by William Meade 


Prince that does not depict some 


charming local scene is null and void. 
Another prominent 
the Fay family is Clark. 


illustrator in 
His annual 


acreage may not be quite as great as 
his wife’s, but he falls off far more 
horses. Like Oscar Howard, Clark 
Fay is a member of the Fairfield 
County Hunt Club’s polo team which, 
if we say it ourselves, has been beaten 
by some of the best teams in Con- 
necticut. 

Though illustrators abound, there 
are also many art-artists. Anderson, 
Boyd, Daugherty, du Bois, Lichten- 
aur, Mazzanovich—to mention just a 
few—also the sculptors, James Earle 
Frazer and Laura Gardin Frazer. In 
fact all the arts flourish here, oil, pen 
and ink, crayon and wash, dry point 
etching, block printing, linoleum cut- 
ting and home brewing. 

Though Venice is the Bride of the 
Adriatic, Westport is the Bride of 
Long Island Sound. Like Paris, 
which it also faintly resembles, West- 
port is separated from itself by a 
river; the Saugatuck, too, has its right 
and left bank. One can stand on 
either bank among the tomato cans 
and easily see Samuel McCoy, jour- 
nalist and bard, stuck on a sand bar in 
his boat. If it is a larger boat it is 
Henry Raleigh’s. 

On the east shore of this more or 
less majestic stream is Imperial 
Avenue where Rose O’Neill makes 
Kewpies and poems. On the west 
side is a high hill. In mounting this 
you can easily pass Hendrick Willem 
Van Loon’s new house. ‘The artist- 
historian rather likes to have people 
pass his house as he is pretty busy. 
Farther up, Van Wyck Brooks can 
be observed meditating upon the state 
of American letters and around by a 
pond Paul Rosenfeld sits, in season, 
with his impressive collection of 
muses. 

Sooner or later you will be bumped 
into by William McFee. ‘This novel- 
ist and critic has swallowed the anchor 
but he is not as yet a perfect land- 
lubber. He drives his car down Main 
Street as if he were alone between 
The Lizard and Sandy Hook. He 
is held here in high esteem, but that 
is not the way he is held by traffic cops. 
Other motorists have learned that it 
pays to drive carefully because it is a 
blame nuisance to have to stop all the 
time and scrape etchers off the mud 





guards or pick minor poets out of the 
carburetor. 


The Bulletin of the Author’s 


League of America, trade paper of 
the writers and illustrators, is pub- 
lished here. ‘There are also two local 
papers though neither of them knows 
there are so many. The Westporter- 
Herald is not on speaking terms with 
the Standard and it is pretty cool to- 
ward the English language, too. 

A person might stand in front of 
Sachs’s grocery on a clear day and see 
such assorted notables as Lee Simon- 
son, stage designer; Webb Waldron, 
Everett Shinn, illustrator; 
Ruth Hawthorne, playwright, and 
Simeon Strunsky of the New York 
Times. Some of these are confirmed 
Westporters, others can take it or let 
it alone. Bill Hart of the movies was 
born here. He has beautified the an- 
cestral home and sometimes he calls 
upon it and gives it his moral support. 

The real salon of the intelligentsia 
is Compo Beach. Here they meet 
daily in the Summer to compare views 
and shins. The remark is often passed 
by rough characters that these orna- 
ments of American art and letters are 
not so terribly ornamental with their 
clothes off. 

The Rotary Club met the artists’ 
nine the other day and the artists were 
even worse by a score of 15 to 14. 
It is hoped that this puts an end for- 
ever to the local phrase, “the fast artist 
set.”’—HowarD BRUBAKER 


novelist; 


TO TOSTI 


(Adagio Lamentoso) 


OOD-BY,” intones the wailing 
cello, 

“No use, dear heart, the Summer’s 

through!” 


The leaves may change to red and yellow 
But we stay blue. 


Unstrung by Fate’s uncertain chances, 
We wanly murmur, ‘Homeward, 
James!” 
And muse, “It’s time to think of dances 


And football games.” 


“The hour has struck,” we sob, “for 
sinners, 
Who weep with you at Autumn’s ways, 
To plan a round of social dinners 
And cabarets.” 


When Summer woods turn damp and 
frosty 
And Autumn winds begin to sigh, 
We wave to you, O Sigior Tosti, 
A last “Good-by!” 


—Euias LitBERMAN 
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IN THE NEWS 


The Navy Inquires 


OU have not squandered much 

time during late days, I sup- 

pose, reading or thinking of the 
inquiry going forward at Lakehurst 
into the causes of the Shenandoah’s 
wreck. You have an experience of 
Government investigations. And you 
doubtless have concluded that this was 
just another case of gnawing over re- 
grettable bones—another of those 
pompously official probes, as they say, 
as silly and trivial as a debate in Con- 
gress and likely to accomplish approxi- 
mately half as much. You have, per- 
haps, been bored at the newspaper re- 
ports, 

But then you have not walked, feel- 
ing suddenly like an ephemeral mite, 
into that huge, gaunt hangar that 
stands on the desolate New Jersey 
meadow, to see the Los Angeles, lying 
lonely and forlorn, alongside an 
empty stretch of chilly air that used to 
be the Shenandoah’s berth. You have 
not seen a dour-faced petty officer 
standing beside the pile of relics and 
crying at his memories of the ruined 
ship—while less sentimental surviv- 
ors of the disaster bedevilled him with 
lusty fo’csle jokes and no sympathy 
whatever. You have not seen a spike- 
bearded Bavarian officer, once the ac- 
cursed enemy of this commonwealth, 
throw a rouleau of blunt and unex- 
pected truth into the teeth of an Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy— 
and make him like it. 

Minor adventures, these, of course. 
But with them under his skin, one 
gained the notion that the matter 
might be of some importance. And 
when Captain Anton Heinen chal- 
lenged Admiral Hilary Jones and his 
court of inquiry to apply their coat of 
whitewash and be damned, one reached 
the conclusion that here, at last, might 
be an official inquiry which would de- 
molish precedent by achieving the 
giddy height of an honest decision. 
For the gentleman of the Navy, in 
their cocked hats and glittering swords, 
knew while they listened to Heinen 
that they were receiving a lecture on 
dirigible navigation and practice from 
the soundest expert alive. They are 
aware now, that to dismiss the facts 
of his testimony and to bend to his 
charge of whitewashing, will be to 
bring down their masts and encourage 


the knowing laughter of their own 
particular world. 

Until the German appeared before 
the court, a most curious lot of testi- 
mony had got into the record. The 
survivors of the crash, officers and 
men, had told of their experiences. 
But they had not given mere factual 
accounts of the stupendous adventure 
which befell them above the Ohio 
fields. Nearly every one of them had 
advanced his own theory of the causes 
of the shipwreck. And as a result, the 
court was in possession of a dozen 


opinions, each of which had been ad- 
vanced by one or two men, to be re- 
futed by the evidence of three or four. 

Commander Sydney Kraus, for in- 
stance, said that in his opinion, the 
break-up was caused in this manner: 
The wind wrenched the control car 
loose from its supports, leaving it sus- 
pended from the hull only by the 
heavy control wires leading back to 
the elevators and rudders. Before the 
control car finally broke free, the saw- 
ing action of the wires cut through 
one or more girders, which so weak- 
ened the keel structure that the ship 
buckled amidships. 

But he had hardly advanced this 
theory before Colonel Charles Hall, 
Army observer and a survivor of the 
wreck, gave evidence which proved it 
false. Colonel Hall was in the con- 
trol car during the storm. ‘The con- 
trol car was still firmly attached to the 





hull, he said, and riding steadily, when 
he heard the sound of crashing girders 
in the hull aft. Alarmed thereby, he 
dashed up the ladder from the control 
car into the body of the hull. For 
several seconds thereafter he stood 
watching the girders twist and snap 
before he saw the control car break 
from its moorings and plunge down. 

Captain George Steele, supported 
by several fellow officers, had a much 
simpler version of the causes. ‘The 
Shenandoah, he said, had weathered 
many rough storms in her two years. 
And these had weakened her structure 
so severely that she could not resist the 
impact of the Ohio gale. The wreck, 
in his estimation, was in fact an act 
of God. 

Having heard these and several 
other diverse theories, the Inquiry 
Board came to the ninth day of its 
hearings with but one fact clearly dis- 
cernible: that the Shenandoah had 
gone to pieces above Ava, Ohio, on 
the morning of September 3, with the 
loss of fourteen lives—all of which 
the board knew just as well on the day 
it first sat. 

Then Heinen was called. ‘Through 
all the proceedings had hung an air of 
impatient waiting for his arrival, ‘The 
enlisted men of the crew, clustered 
on their benches and leavening their 
boredom with the incessant whispering 
of jokes and witty comment on the 
solemn affair, roused each other with 
the occasional admonition, “‘Wait for 
Heinen. He’ll tell ’em.” They are 
for him, to the last man. ‘The offi- 
cers, most of them pupils of the vet- 
eran when he was tutoring the Ameri- 
can Navy in its handling of the air- 
ship, spent their off moments pre- 
paring long lists of questions, intended 
to confound his theories when he 
should appear. ‘They dislike their old 
teacher. 

He was among enemies when he sat 
down, and he knew it. ‘The Judge 
Advocate, a model of gentleness in 
the questioning of other witnesses, 
flung questions at him like a whip- 
lash. “The members of the court 
leaned forward, frowning, caustic in 
their rebukes as he floundered in the 
circumlocutions of his bad English. 

He told them that the ship had 
worked to the vortex of the storm be- 
cause Commander Lansdowne had 
handled her badly. He told them that 
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“Will you buy a copy, Mum? It will help me work my way through college.” 


even in this dangerous position, she 
never would have broken up if the 
naval authorities, intent upon saving 
the precious helium, had not made 
foolhardy changes in the ship’s safety 
equipment. 

And he told them that they would 
avoid placing the blame where it be- 
longed, preferring to spread out re- 
sponsibility so it would not hurt indi- 
viduals or departments. Before he 
had finished, they were begging him 
for more of the same. 

This is the explanation he gave: 

Each of the eighteen interior gas 
cells of the Shenandoah was originally 
equipped with an automatic exhaust 
valve. Buoyant gas, such as helium, 
expands as it ascends, until it reaches 
“pressure height,” at 
which altitude the gas will burst its 
container if it is not released. The 
purpose of the automatic valves is to 
expel the gas at pressure height, and 
so avoid the ripping of the cells. 


the so-called 


Among the dozens of airships he 
tested for the Zeppelin works, the 
most important 
rush the ship upward at a vertical 


maneuver was to 


fourteen metres a_ second, 
past the pressure height, to determine 


whether the 


speed of 
automatic valves 
opening properly at the designed mo- 
ment. 

But the fact that helium was non- 


were 


explosive filled the authorities in con- 
trol of her with a false sense of se- 
Since she could not explode, 


And 


since helium is a very expensive com- 


curity. 
nothing serious could happen. 


modity, ways and means of saving 
every cubic inch of it were sought. 
And finally, it was decided to reduce 
the number of automatic valves from 
eighteen to eight. She had only eight, 
then, when she encountered the Ohio 
gale, 

In that storm, the Shenandoah was 
caught in a swift vertical current 
which swept her above pressure height 
at the velocity of ten metres a second. 
The gas in one of the cells amidships, 
having no way of escape and expand- 
ing rapidly with the ascent, burst its 
container and floated off. The hull 
was left without support in its mid 
section, and buckled. 

But if Commander Lansdowne had 
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given heed to the storm warnings 
which, said Heinen, “ 
into his ears,” the ship would never 
have found herself in the center of 
‘The 
observations showed a drift to port, a 
drift which was sucking her into the 
heart of the storm. Had she held her 
head dead against that drift, she would 
have avoided the storm center, as 
Heinen himself avoided a storm vor- 
tex when the Shenandoah broke from 
her mooring mast two years ago, with 
half a crew aboard and only three en- 


were screaming 


the violent wind disturbance. 


gines running. 

There was something astonishing in 
the spectacle of a sentimental Ger- 
man, a man of the race which pro- 
duced the Moonlight Sonatas and the 
rhapsodic Nocturnes, giving a room- 
ful of matter-of-fact Nordics a lesson 
in unsentimental logic. ‘There was a 
jar when he laid the wreck to Lans- 
downe’s error, a jar which he tried to 
cushion with the observation that the 
dead commander had not been negli- 
gent or stupid, but simply inexpe- 
rienced. 

His explanation of the wreck was 
borne out by the testimony of at least 
two members of the crew, and by the 
Meteorologist Anderson. 

And when his former pupils tried 
to break down his train. of observa- 
tions, they failed. 

The testimony of Heinen left the 
court with two alternatives. It can 
accept his theory and account for the 
wreck according to his analysis. Or 
it can fall back upon the assumption 
that the disaster was an act of Provi- 
dence. 

There is no half-way ground, for 
all the theories which fall between 
were exploded. 

The decision will 
upon the future of lighter-than-air 
navigation. Let them 
perfect and perfectly operated ship 
was crushed by the hand of God, and 
men are likely to conclude that God 
has a frowning regard for such ves- 


bear strongly 


agree that a 


sels. ‘The popular imagination will 
grow old toward the pretty dream, 
and that promised day of casual trans- 
portation by air, which is closer than 
the exaggerated grotesqueries of the 
Sunday supplements would lead us to 
believe, will recede far into the nebu- 
lous future. 

Let them conclude that men were 
at fault, and not the scheme, and re- 
silient man will merely check off an 
error, and set about its correction. 

—Morris Markey 
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THE RIGHT TO LOVE 


HERE is a broad sweep of 

curving marble stairway that 

leads to the second floor of the 
Municipal Building. And all day 
long, day after day, they come troop- 
ing up from the shouting, indifferent 
streets: the boys and girls to be mar- 
ried, 

Timidly, most of them approach 
their romance: step by step along the 
marble railing, with shy smiles and 
prankish hesitations. And some march 
boldly up, laughing and sure-hearted, 
arm in arm with each other and the 
world. But in the large room, with 
its severe wooden benches and grilled 
windows through which the right to 
love is sold, they all grow subdued. 

There is a long wait, generally, 
occupied with the earnest filling out 
of marriage license applications. It is 
not easy to smile over these papers, 
with their blunt, intimate questions. So 
they hurry through, to stand then in 
the long line that leads to a bronze 
grating. Here, the halt is brief. 
Sometimes the hard-scrubbed hands of 
the man will shove two scrappy dollar 
bills to the clerk. But most times he 
will search secretly for his largest de- 
nominations: a twenty, perhaps— 
sometimes a crisp hundred. And he 
tries to appear careless of his change. 

With the precious slip of paper pass- 
ing alternately from hand to hand, 
they climb then up a narrow, darker 
stairway, and hunt awhile in the cor- 
ridors, with no joy whatever, for the 
small door that leads to the official 
marriage chapel. ‘Triumphantly, they 
find it at last, to bring up with a faint 
shock of surprise at the discovery of 
twenty other ccuples waiting there 
along the quiet benches. ‘They had 
not imagined so many other boys and 
girls, and they make little effort to 
conceal their disappointment at the 
vision of a long wait. And the wait 
seems doubly long in this bald, un- 
decorated room. For there are no 
whisperings, not even the touch of 
hands, nor a too long glance. A frigid 
dignity hangs in this room, and a 
bleak silence. 

Once in every two minutes a large, 
paternal figure appears in a doorway. 
He looks first at all the guests, then 
turns his eyes downward to the paper 
folded in his hand. 

After an impressive pause, he says 
slowly: 


“John Adams and. Mary Gray— 
this way please.” 

They bounce up eagerly. But on 
their feet in the hush they grow sedate 
again, and march with careful steps 
through the door held open for them. 
Inside, they find a tiny room, with an 
old Persian rug on the floor. But the 
table is glistening, with a shiny silk 
cover, and on it is a vase with one 
white lily. 

The ceremony is astonishingly short. 
Twenty words from a weary, but 
eternally sentimental minor official, 
and the thing is done. When he shakes 
their hands, they look at each other 
for the first time, it seems, in hours. 
And sometimes they smile. They 
never kiss. Quickly, they are hurried 
into another room, where in the glow 
of his happiness the bridegroom is pre- 
vailed upon to purchase, for seventy- 
five cents, a magnificently embossed 
certificate of marriage. And then they 
go out through the last door. 


There is a singular quality in this 
door. Its upper half is of clouded 
glass, and across the corridor is a red 
light to show, perhaps, the location of 
a fire escape. But coming through the 
clouded glass, the light is rose-colored, 
warm and pervasive. 

Through it, they go into the streets 
again: 15,000 pairs of them in a year. 

e —PuyYsANGE 


FE have been trying all week to 
meet the wag who named one 
of the Pennsylvania’s Washington- 
New York express trains the Liberty 


Limited. ° 


UR governor drew a big house in 

Chicago, and he has received in- 
vitations to speak in 400 other cities. 
Generally speaking, the urbans 
are pro-Smith and the Reu- 
bens are anti. ‘Tammany 
and his religion might be for- 
given him, but he has never 
worn milk on his shoes. 
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The Stronghold of Sacred Love 
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THE STRANGE THRILLER 
That Mr. Noel Coward Brought to Henry Millers Theatre from London 
R. NOEL COWARD quivering through absolutely essential to social success to know some- 
one of the two scenes with Miss Lilian thing about occurs at the end of the second act. 
Braithwaite in “The Vortex” that will be discussed Either is guaranteed to open your pores and make 
over many a demi-tasse far into the Winter, and your hair stand on end. = 
perhaps longer. The other scene that it will be 


—R. B, 
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The Theatre 


OT infrequently are dramat- 

ists tempted to offer plays con- 

cerned with nothing much 
more than the dramatization of the 
fact that the legendary King Hoosiz 
( ? to 768) and the almost 
mythical Jacques El Rippair (the 
Raper of the Sabines) were anything 
but legendary and mythical in the con- 
temporary flesh. These people, the 
dramatist would have you know as the 
evening wears on, were just like 
everyone else, and even more so, the 
exigencies of the theatre being what 
they are. 

Last year it was “The Firebrand” 
that carried that message to Broadway. 
This year it is “The Buccaneer,” now 
on display at the Plymouth. 

Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
Stallings, who wrote “The Bucca- 
neer,” have not contributed much of 
interest to the proceedings at the Ply- 
mouth except the exposition of the 
aforementioned thesis that the more 
or less ancients did not realize at the 
time that they were that way. In this 
instance, the paradigm of their selec- 
tion has been Henry Morgan, a pirate 
bold, who spent much of his life col- 
lecting material for a serial-autobiog- 
raphy to be known as “Fun on the 
Spanish Main,” but they caught him 
and hanged him and he’s been of con- 
sequence in nothing much more than 
costume balls ever since. 

This Morgan, then, is shown im- 
mediately after his capture of Panama 
and his assumption that the Panama 
fleshpots are now his. It is not with 
too much surprise, consequently, that 
the audience—which has seen histori- 
cal plays in the modern manner be- 
fore—realizes that the Morgan of the 
play is to be shown as alive, a man, 
with man’s passions and fears, heroic, 
with a great soul’s whimsies and con- 
ceits. Nor is there more than the 
minimum of half-wit gasping that is 
to be found in any audience when it 





develops that the rough, but gentle- 
manly Morgan is about to engage in 
a battle of forensic amour with a high- 
born English lady, fortuitously domi- 
ciled on the sun-kissed but boring 
shores of the Caribbean. 

With not a little invention, and 
with at least as much determined dra- 
matic labor, the authors contrive to 
have the lady’s imminent surrender to 
Morgan checked by her sudden dis- 
covery that his attentions in a stay of 
less than twenty-four hours in her 
own home have not been monogamous. 
But there is a last act and the journey 
ends in the lovers meeting. 

All this is very wordily told in the 
play at the Plymouth—more wordily, 
for purposes of comparison, than here 
even. ‘There is an amusing scene in 
the third act—much like a scene in 
“The Firebrand”—in which Charles 
IT holds a bored court and sentences 
Morgan to be hanged, but all in fun. 
For the rest, occasional moments of 
brightness are regularly obscured with 
long stretches of rhetoric gone mad. 

William Farnum, who is Morgan, 
and Estelle Winwood, who is his Eng- 
lish lady, are the principal players in 
the piece. Mr. Farnum seemed to this 
writer sluggish and determinedly 
comic; Miss Winwood, on the other 
hand, was gracious, sweet and probably 
pretty much what the authors meant 
her to be. (Miss Winwood’s great 
quality, of being emotional only when 
the emotions are aroused is not as cus- 
tomary among the emotional actresses 
of the American theatre as might be 
imagined. ) 

Robert Edmond Jones contributed 





two beautiful settings, though the sec- 
ond, sombre and huge, was hardly of 
much service in providing a contrast 
to the funereal procession of words 
that passed before it. 

A description of the first night of 
“The Buccaneer” is not complete 
without some words about the au- 
dience that graced it. Thus, the au- 
dience sat in stony silence when some 
thoroughly gorgeous line was uttered 
by an actor, some delightful situation 
frantically presented by the authors. 
And yet, when Morgan said to the 
lady, ““You must first lose your repu- 
tation for virtue, before you can gain 
a reputation for anything else,” there 
was such an outburst of applause as 
to interfere seriously with the attempts 
of a few chronically disgruntled pat- 
rons to find out what the line meant, 
if anything. This peculiar audience 
conduct was several times repeated in 
the last act and there were those—if 
this commentator is not those he is at 
least a beginning in that direction— 
who began to fear that the first actor 
to begin to recite the alphabet would 
be greeted with an ovation unexcelled 
ir. the city’s history. 


ND so, by easy stages, the reader 

has been brought to a considera- 

tion of a piece about “Accused,” of 

which E. H. Sothern. is the star, Eu- 

gene Brieux the author, and David 

Belasco the producer. All at the Be- 
lasco Theatre, 

“Accused” is not for those lucky 
fellows who fall asleep a moment 
after they hit the pillow. Certainly 
there is no sense in carrying soporifics 
to Newcastle. If, however, nothing 
bores you and you can listen indefi- 
nitely to people saying the same pro- 
saic things about the same stodgy sub- 
ject over and over again, “Accused” 
is votre huckleberry. 

Brieux, you must know, is the boy 
to whom the theatre is mostly an end 
of the book for the problems of life. 
This time the question is, “Resolved, 
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that a lawyer is justified in defending 
a client whom he knows to be guilty.” 
Unfortunately, contrary to the sensi- 
ble procedure in force at all Ameri- 
can high schools, the time of neither 
the affirmative nor the negative is defi- 
nitely limited by law, and consequently 
before you know it all of the debaters 
are starting in over again in the plausi- 
ble belief that the judges may have 
missed something in the first exposi- 
tion. 

There is, as always with Mr. Be- 
lasco, good acting to the debate. Mr. 
Sothern, in one of the lengthiest rdéles 
the theatre knows, is dominant 
throughout and only occasionally 
given to a Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion of the part of a young French 
lawyer. Ann Davis is appropriately 
tearful and emotional, Lester Loner- 
gan shows again what an exrtaordin- 
arily good character actor he is, and 
Hugh Herbert is the captain of the af- 
firmative side and presents his argu- 
ments plausibly. 


WO other plays opened during 

the week of Sept. 28 and seem 
likely to be on the Broadway scene 
even as late as the release date of this 
issue. They are “A Holy Terror,” 
at the George M. Cohan, and “Apple- 
sauce,” at the Ambassador. 

Well now, for the sake of argu- 
ment, suppose you never see them, 
what will you have missed? On the 
other hand, the variety of entertain- 
ment in New York City every night 
of the year being what it is, suppose 
you do see them, what else will you 
have missed? 

“A Holy Terror” is an old-fash- 
ioned melodrama that just doesn’t 
come off. A not uninteresting scene 
is the one in which a high official, in 
a great hurry to leave town, holds a 
court of inquiry, with an assistant re- 
minding him anxiously every two 
minutes that another quarter of an 
hour has passed. Put this in the 
“Follies” and follow it with a fast 
dance number and you’ve got a show. 

“Applesauce” is a cheap little 
brother of “The Show-Off.” It is 
written in comic-strip terms and played 
for the values of the last picture in 
which Mutt hits Jeff over the head 
with an ax, only in “Applesauce” 


they use words.—H. J. M. 
Music 


HE industrious little light opera 
company on Irving Place delved 
into archaeology for one night only, 
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a little while ago, and came up with 
the first performance in more seasons 
than even the omniscient Andreas 
Dippel could remember of Lortzing’s 
“Der Waffenschmied,” one of those 
early German shows in which every- 
body except the soprano knows that the 
Count is posing as a member of the 
Armorers’ Union, Local 574. In spite 
of the incredibly simple-minded story 
concocted by Lortzing, who was an 
actor, an opera singer, an orchestral 
conductor, a fiddler, a stage director 
and about everything else except a 
good playwright, the work had charm, 
especially as the Herren and Frauen 
of Mr. Fugmann’s company made no 
effort to turn it into “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Arnold Gabor, appearing als Gast, 
sang the Armorer-Count with all 
kinds of gusto and a tremolo that he 
might leave somewhere on Fourteenth 
Street before rejoining the Metropoli- 
tan. It was a good, sturdy perform- 
ance, however, with none of the stuff- 
strutting that usually goes with a guest 
artist. Editha Fleischer was rather 
wasted on the role of the little girl 
with the low Intelligence Quotient or 
whatever the heroine was supposed to 
be, but Miss Fleischer is always a joy 
to hear. The orchestra obviously was 
reading at sight and was rescued only 
by the strong-arm methods of Mr. 
Fugmann, who hurled cues at every- 
body except Mr. F. D. Perkins of the 
Herald Tribune. ‘Things sometimes 
go flooey at the Irving Place Theatre, 
but the company is recommended to 
you, for it’s about the most spontane- 
ous outfit in town. ‘The dramatic de- 
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partment, by the way, will be glad to 
learn that deutsche Pfefferniisse can 
now be obtained at the stage door. 


OMETHING that deserves a 

berth on every piano save that of 
Mrs. J (but never mind the per- 
sonal note) is James Weldon John- 
son’s “Book of American Negro 
Spirituals,” published by the newly 
assembled Viking Press. Here are all 
of the familiar chants, such as “Deep 
River,” “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
and “fAll God’s Chillun,” as well as 
less familiar songs, including the 
beautiful “Crucifixion.” The ar- 
rangements, by J. Rosamond Johnson 
and Lawrence Brown, are simple and 
direct, and can be played by almost 
anybody who ever looked on Czerny. 
They are not so atmospheric or effec- 
tive as H. T. Burleigh’s, but they 
serve admirably for the home pianist. 
Mr. Johnson’s introduction is straight- 
forward and sensible, and another 
virtue of this volume is a strange but 
essential one: it opens flat at any page 
and doesn’t insist on tumbling off the 
piano.—R. A. S. 


Books 


HREE novels worth reading are 

Martin Armstrong’s “At the 
Sign of the Goat and Compasses,” 
Anzia Yezierska’s “Bread Givers,” 
and Anne Parrish’s “The Perennial 
Bachelor.” The last is the Harper 
prize winner, late in reaching us. It 
isn’t in any sense big, but it is bright 
and succulent, richly suggestive of the 
march of time and the sweep of social 
change from the days of limbs tented 
in crinolines to these. It chronicles 
the lifelong sacrifice of three sisters to 
their maternally narcissized brother. 

“Bread Givers” (Doubleday, Page) 
is a Ghetto novel. We have a horror 
of them, not racial but due to their 
being as a rule so dingy and so labori- 
ously sociological. This one is neither. 
Much of it could be passed off for a 
strong “own story.” It has just that 
kind of strength—with just that kind 
of limitation, and in Reb Smolinsky it 
has quite a memorable tragi-comic 
character. 

“At the Sign,” etc. (Harper) is a 
semi-fantasia of village life, as seen 
beneath the homely surface even of 
the graveyard. What stirs its author 
most is old convention thwarting sex 
in youth, and it stirs him in a way 
that is a little behind the times. But 
his imaginings are more distinctive 
than his ideas. He gets some rather 
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Gothic, grimly humorous effects, and 
elsewhere makes you think of Stella 
Benson. We particularly liked the 
cracked Mrs, Dunk, robbing graves of 
flowers to quiet the murdered Dunk in 
his, and a night when the aurae of the 
sleepers and the dead show forth as 
colored flames. 


ORGY” (Doran) is the best fic- 

tion writing out of the South in 
years. It will be said that Du Bose 
Heyward sentimentalizes some of his 
negroes a little; not knowing the 
negro as he obviously does, we refrain. 
For the hurricane in “‘Porgy,” superb 
is the proper word, 


N “Cold Harbor” (Knopf) Francis 

Brett Young, who wrote “Sea 
Horses,” revives the old “crawler” 
about a malignant mansion; is it 
haunted, or diabolic, or is somebody 
up to deviltry, etc. But Young does 
the thing so well that he gets fine, 
fresh and delightfully crawly effects 
with it. 


HE NAKED MAN” (Century) 

is by Vera Hutchinson, sister of 
A.S. M. It partly makes up by main 
strength for an almost staggering im- 
plausibility. We aren’t raving over 
it, but Vera has more g (beg par- 
don) more power than her tiresome 
brother has ever dreamed of having. 





T seems unlikely that Kath- 
leen Norris fans read THE 


unseen. And we are bound to admit 
that for that audience Mrs. Norris 
gives good value. 


HERE is a novel called ‘‘Volo- 
nor,” an outline of which might 
sound promising, and which is pub- 
lished by a house whose offerings 
usually are. Wherefore we mention 

it. It is grotesquely bad. 
— ToucHsToNnE 


Art 

HE New Gallery proudly an- 

nounces a new director, Mr. 
George S. Hellman, writer on art and 
literature and enthusiast for life. We 
congratulate the New Gallery. We 
hope it wasn’t just our good luck 
(we’ve never had any, so it probably 
wasn’t) that we chanced upon Mr. 
Hellman in his first new-broom days. 
May he always retain that enthusiasm 
for new art. Under Mr. Hellman 
the Moderns begin the Winter siege. 
And if you are of that vast population 
who wonder a bit what all the shoot- 
in’ is for in art circles, we hope you 
will drop in at the New Gallery and 
give the thing a fair test. 

If the exhibit of modern French 
and American painters does not get 
a rise out of you, we shall have to ad- 
mit that art holds nothing for you, and 
we shall let you go back to the Polo 





New YorKER for books news. 





On behalf of any who do we 
have submitted “Little Ships” 
to one, who pronounces it Mrs. 
Norris’s_ best since ‘Certain 
People of Importance,” and 
tells us it is about a nice Irish 
couple—you know, the kind of 
nice Irish people she writes 
about—and how they watch 
their young birds leave the 
nest, and how some of the 
young have troubles and cause 
them sorrow but most of it 
comes out all right; and volun- 





teers that it is a great deal bet- 
ter than this “‘modern” stuff we 
like, so there! 

Its jacket says it has never 
appeared in any magazine. 
Surely the reason wasn’t that 
none wanted it. Any of those 
edited for millions of house- 
wives would naturally pay in 
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Grounds. But we retain our right to 
be mystified at your behavior. For 
art, genus modern, to us is about the 
most exciting thing you can expe- 
rience, and stay within the law. We 
who have walked out on more third 
acts than any man in town, can hang 
around a room full of wild paintings 
until they close the doors. That’s 
you and that’s us. And that’s that. 

The New Gallery is so very Ameri- 
can in its reflection. ‘There is An- 
drew Friedman, who paints so well 
that Lewisohn has recently bought 
one of his works. The father of four, 
working from noon until 8 in a post 
office on Third Avenue as a mail 
clerk, Friedman fights his sub way 
home to Long Island. Comes the 
dawn and Mr. Friedman is up at his 
easle until time for the mail to be 
sorted. Why this gives us such a kick 
we do not know unless it is that art 
is getting down to where it belongs. 
That is a biased statement but we 
can’t get vehement about anything un- 
less we cut it on the bias. We have 
a dark prejudice against art that comes 
from palaces, and somehow look for 
genius in the hovel. You may not 
like Friedman; the example now at 
the New certainly is not comprehen- 
sive enough for a judgment, but it 
will give you an idea of what the 
artist can do. 

Next out of Walt Whitman’s 
America is Benjamin Green- 
stein, who at thirteen was 
drawing so well that George 
Bellows thought him one of 
the best draughtsmen in the 
country. Now at twenty-two 
he is the best since Michelan- 
gelo; that is the opinion of 
Mr. Hellman and he doubtless 
can convince you to share it 
with him after viewing Mr. 
Greenstein’s work. Personally, 
we would not cross the street 
for the finest drawing in the 
world if it contained nothing 
more. But Greenstein seems 
to have everything, social satire, 
magnificence of humor and no 
inhibitions, There are sculp- 
tural drawings, studies in line 
and form and satirical compo- 
sitions. Ask them to show you 
Greenstein and take no sub- 
stitute. 

Born in London the young 
man was reared in Odessa and 
later came to this country. He 





five figures for serial rights in 
a Kathleen Norris novel, sight 


Suggested Bookplates 


studied at the Ferrer school be- 
tween times spent as a seaman. 
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Lon Chaney, who is at present hero or villain of every third movie on Broadway, ts here seen mingling 


rustic sentimeni and rural brawn with Mother Earth in “The Tower of Lies.” 


So his sources are many and varied and 
his influences manifold. 

The walls of the New Gallery are 
shocking with this new blood: Utrillo, 
Sprinchorn, Fiene and five Kisling 
just arrived from Paris. A spirited 
show for the Fall openings and one 
to see at once.—M. P. 


Motion Pictures 


i? by the time this notice appears, 
Red, Ruinous War has not been 
declared by England on America, we 
shall promptly resign as minor prophet 
and stick to straight criticism. The 
causus belli, as we see it, occurs in a 
glorious cinematic chef d’oeuvre at the 
Rivoli, entitled, “A Regular Fellow.” 
In it one sparkling, charming, im- 
maculate, and resplendent Mr. Ray- 
mond Griffith, gives a hilarious sug- 
gestion at satire on England’s Most 
Cherished and Wandering Possession, 
(Trumpets please!) His Most Itiner- 
ant Highness, the Prince of Wales. So 
arch is Mr. Griffith and so good-nat- 
ured and subtle is the burlesque on 
royalty, that we cannot see how any 
Merry Englander, with the exception 
of the Prince (Himself) and a few 
Charlot Revue-ish traitors, can afford 


to laugh at the mockery, and remain 
good Englishmen. Englishmen are 
Englishmen, as you know, because 
they find it so difficult to be amused 
by themselves. Of course, the Prince 
of Wales can hardly be thought of as 
an Englishman. He must be as Irish 
as Shaw, we, for one, hazard. 

To the point then. Mr. Griffith, 
H.R.H., as Prince Alexis of a mythi- 
cal kingdom, finds his public duties 
frightfully irksome. He longs for 
escape into the realms of the blessed 
unknown, where there will be no tire- 
some (and ludicrous) round of battle- 
ship launchings (which ships promptly 
sink), dedications of zoological gar- 
dens (which somehow rip the seat 
from his trousers) or layings of cor- 
nerstones (which always fall and crush 
his complaining dignity). He wants 
to wed no icy Princess who will im- 
mediately cuckold him. So by one 
idyllic and ridiculous means or another 
he manages to turn the monarchy into 
a republic. His kingly heart, however, 
is quickly chosen to become a presiden- 
tial one. But the omnipresent cyclic 
round of duties no longer makes him 
wince. He has won the Pretty Little 
Lady Commoner—that is laywoman, 
not Bryanite—as his First Lady of the 


Silly Land. 

As you perceive, it is all very bang- 
up and dizzying farce, touched perhaps 
a bit overmuch with crudish slapstick 
(American to the core), but saved for 
the entirely delightful through Mr. 
Griffith’s restrained comical panto- 
mime and magic winningness of per- 
sonality. Besides, we reiterate, the 
glowing aura of pleasant lampooning 
hangs about the story, which as a con- 
ception is truly a credit to its assorted 
authors. Expressly where the royal 
form is satirized, the incidents are 
their best, and a credit to a Punch. 

There is a horse attached to the 
Prince’s activities. But not an obvious 
horse—that is, not too obvious. We 
cannot help but harking back in mind 
tc the comfortable, fat, callipygous, 
sleek black old fellow—reminiscent 
of the lumbering, thundersome brew- 
ery hauls of yore. It would be hard 
to recall a more ticklish sight than the 
impeccably attired, smartly-charming 
Mr. Griffith astride the old stager’s 
haunches: Don Quixote-wise, gay “and 
going nowheres in particular.—T. $ 


Goings On, Tue New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
opposite page, the list of new books worth while 


on page 30. 
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THE THEATRE 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—Durned harsh 
morality being enacted by durned harsh char- 
acters under old New England’s durned purty 


ellums. Full-blooded ONeill drama. Daty’s, 
24 W. 63d. 

ACCUSED—Reviewed in this issue. Bexasco, 
44th, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Mr. Michael Arlen’s 


much read prose arranged in a theatrical burst 
of sentiment. With Miss Katharine Cornell 
at her profoundest. Broapuurst, 44th, W. 
of Bway. 

THE VORTEX—Mr. Noel Coward presents 
himself in his own brilliant conception of a 
slice of life from modern decadent Britain. 
Henry Miter, 43d, E. of B’way. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—In 
this case, the old Italian has to eliminate 
the Virile Hired Man before he can attach 
the Little Courageous Waitress as his wife. 
Wholesome California comedy drama. Kiaw, 
45th, W. of B’way. 

THE PELICAN—Another imported English 
play, dealing with the problem of the illegit- 
imate son. Times Square, 42d, W. of B’way. 

THE CROOKED FRIDAY—Dennis Neilson- 
Terry and Mary Glynne in a play by Monck- 
ton Hoffe. To be reviewed later. Buryovu, 
45th, W. of Bway. 

CAUGHT—A play by Kate L. McLaurin, with 
Antoinette Perry. To be reviewed next weck. 
Tuirty-N1NTH STREET, 39th, E. of B’way. 

THE TALE OF THE WOLF—A play from 
Ferenc Molnar’s Hungarian, with Wallace Ed- 
dinger, Roland Young, and Phyllis Povah. To 
be reviewed next week. Empire, B’way at 
4oth. 

THE BUCCANEER—Reviewed in this issue. 
PiymMoutnH, 45th, W. of B’way. 

THE GORILLA—As madcap a burlesque of the 
rubber stamp mystery drama as you will ever 
be privileged to witness. SeLwyn, 42d, W. 
of B’way. 

OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—The Weary Willie 
Sons of the Road, Inc., do a little generous 
service in the interests of romantic love. 
Mr. Charles Bickford leads in the characteri- 
zations of the Anderson-Tully hoboes. Green- 
wicH VILLAGE, Sheridan Square. 

THE HOLY TERROR—Reviewed in this issue. 
Georce M. Conan, B’way bet. 42d and 43d. 

IS ZAT SO—A theatrically tough comedy juxta- 
posing the high and low of New York so- 
ciety. CHANIN’s Forty-Sixtu, 46th, W. of 
S’way. 

\{MERICAN BORN—George M. Cohan in his 
own comedy. To be reviewed next week. 
Hupson, 44th, E. of B’way. 

HAY FEVER—A comedy by Noel Coward, with 
Laura Hope Crews. To be reviewed next 
week. Maxine Extiot’s, 39th, E. of B’way. 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—Cyril Maude 
in Michael Arlen’s comedy. To be reviewed 
next week. GatetTy, B’way at 46th. 

THE CALL OF LIFE—A comedy from the 
German of Arthur Schnitzler, adapted by 
Dorothy Donnelly. To be reviewed later. 
Comepy, 41st, E. of B’way. 

STOLEN FRUIT—A play from the Italian, 
with Ann Harding. To be reviewed later. 
ELTINGE, 42d, E. of Bway. 

APPLESAUCE—Reviewed in this issue. Am- 
BASSADOR, 49th, W. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Mr. Alfred Lunt enblossom “The 
Chocolate Soldier” done into Shavian dia- 
logue. Guitp, §2d, W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—How the 
Young Man from Dubuque wanders into the 


GOINGS ON 


Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 


(From Friday, October 9, to Friday October 16, inclusive.) 


theatre, and out with a profit. 
Kelly is the Butter and Egger. 
48th, W. of Bway. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—-A grandiose musi- 
comedy, made over from “Old Heidelberg.” 
Jotson’s, 59th, at 7th Ave. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—A very funny man makes 
a glamorous Ziegfeld musical play even fun- 
nier. He is our own Leon Errol.  Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, 59th and B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—tThe music, the girls, and 
the John Murray Anderson setting will help 
you forget the book of this historical music 
show. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38th. 

ROSE-MARIE—Last season’s success still prov- 
ing its salt amongst the incoming musical 
comedies. With Desiree Ellinger and William 
Kent. IMPERIAL, 45th, W. of Bway. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—The Theatre 
striplings in a pleasant revuette. 
35th, E. of 6th Ave. 

GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—George 
White strikes twelve o’clock with an unus- 
ually entertaining George White 
APoLLo, 42d, W. of B’way. 

SUNNY—Well, this one commands the beauty 
and grace of Marilyn Miller, the comics 
and grotesqueries of Jack Donohue, the mag- 
netics of Cliff Edwards, the tunefulness of 
Jerome Kern. New AmsTERDAM, 42d, W. 
of Bway. 

THE VAGABOND KING—A real plet in a 
really musical musical comedy. Casino, B’way 
and 39th. 

NO, NO NANETTE—The music you have been 
hearing all these long months, finally reached 
town, and still surprisingly fresh and stimu- 
lating. Gtope, B’way at 46th. 

MERRY MERRY—Miss Marie Saxon, the 
triple-threat lady of dance, song, and per- 
sonality, makes a startling leap into well- 
merited stardom. VANDERBILT, 48th, E. of 
Bway. 

BIG BOY—When we say “Al Jolson” we feel 
that we have said enough. Fortry-Fourtx 
STREET, 44th, W. of B’way. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3d—A medium between the 
Bohemian and the ultra-fashionable. Midnight 
revue. 

DEL FEY, 107 W. 45th—Texas Guinan and 
her Little Girls being hilarious and perhaps 
indecorous. Open all night with spasmodic 
entertainment. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7th Ave.—Still turning them 
away. Maurice and Bennett dance. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51st—Celebrities 
(and others) watching Moss and Fontana. 
LIDO-VENICE, 35 E. 53d—No entertainment, 
but both clientele and decoration are charming. 
RUSSIAN SWAN, 161 W. 57th—The successor 
to the Russian Eagle, and almost as good. 

Russian music and some dancing. 

10 EAST 60TH STREET—Reopened Oct. 6, 
too late to be reviewed for this issue, but 
likely to be very good. 


ART 


BELLOWS MEMORIAL EXHIBITION— 
MeEtTropoLtiran Musteum—Opens Mon., Oct. 
12. Daily thereafter. Comprehensive show- 
ing of a vital American’s work. 

GREAT AMERICANS—New Ga tery, 600 
Madison Ave. Under new directorship, two 
great Americans and some fine Frenchmen. 

MASTER ETCHINGS—Kepret GaALLeERIEs, 
16 E. sth. A selected exhibit of some of 
the finest etchings ever made. Mostly 
Seventeenth Century. 


Mr. Gregory 
LoNGACRE, 


Guild 
GarricK, 


revue. 





MUSIC 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 


Century THEATRE. Italian repertory, with 
occasional dips into French and _ Italianized 
German, well performed. 
schedule. 

WITH THE ORCHESTRAS—Carnecie HA t. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Mengelberg  con- 
ducting. Season starts Thurs. evening, Oct. 
15. Program repeated Friday afternoon, Oct. 
16. 

RECITALS—Georce LiesiinG, pianist, Aro- 
LIAN Hatt, Sun. afternoon, Oct. 11. An 
interesting artist in a good program, featur- 
ing his own “Heroic” concerto, for which 
Leonard Liebling will play the second piano. 

Maria THERESA, danseuse, CARNEGIE HALL, 
Tues. evening, Oct. 13. 

James Friskin, pianist, Atorian Hatt, Tues. 
evening, Oct. 13. An exceptionally fine artist. 

Beryt RuBinsTein, AEOLIAN Hatt, Wed. even- 
ing, Oct. 14. A good pianist in an unusually 
novel program. 

Oscar ZiEGLER, Town Hari, Wed. evening, 
Oct. 14. Another good pianist in an equally 
novel program. 

ToscuHa SEIDEL, violinist, CarNneGie Hatt, Sat. 
afternoon, Oct. 17. One of the outstanding 
Auer pupils returning after a year abroad. 

Sousa’s Banp—Mecca Temple, 130 W. 56th. 
Sun. evening, Oct. 11. The opening of this 
new auditorium as a concert hall by the 
world’s most famous band. 


See newspapers for 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE FRESHMAN—Harold Lloyd capers about 
the campus and gridiron of Tate Movie Col- 
lege. At the Cotony. 

THE GOLD RUSH—Haven’t you yet seen 
Charlie Chaplin eat the stewed shoe, do the 
Oceana Roll and find the Mountain of Gold? 
At Loew’s Strate Fri., Sat., Sun., Oct. 9, 10, 
11. Then at Loew’s Orpueum, E. 86th St., 
Mon., Oct. 12 through Thurs., Oct. 15. At 
Loew’s LexincTon, Sat., Oct. 10, through 
Wed., Oct. 14. 

THE LOST WORLD—A version of Beauty and 
the Beast wherein dinosauri do credit to 
Darrow and pulchritude clinches the “de- 
scent” of man. Interesting if true. Reap- 
pears at the Srranp, Fri., Sat., Oct. 9, Io. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—The 
shade of Edgar Allen Poe enlivens this grue- 
some recounting of foul deeds. Lon Chaney 
at his most ghoulish. At the AsTor. 

A REGULAR FELLOW—Reviewed in this is- 
sue. At the Rivott, Fri., Sat., Oct. 9, Io. 
No Manhattan showing of “The Iron Horse” 
or “The Pony Express” scheduled this week. 
No Manhattan showing of “Don Q” sched- 

uled until Nov. 22. 


SPORTS 


FOOTBALL—Sat., Oct. 10, games start at 3 
p. m. 
CotuMBIA vs. WesLeYAN, Baker Field (Take 
Van Cortlandt Express to 215th St.) 

Gerorcia Tecu. vs. Penn. State, Yankee Stad- 
ium (Lex. Ave. Express to 161st St.) 

N. Y. U. vs. Union, Ohio Field (West Side 
Express to 181st St.) 

RACING—At Jamaica, L. I., 2:30 p. m. daily 
through Thurs., Oct. 15. 
Racing at Empire City Track, Yonkers, starts 
Fri., Oct. 16 at 2:30 p. m. 

AIR RACING—Mitchel Field, Garden City, 
L. I. Pulitzer Trophy Race, Sat., Oct. 10 
at 3 p. m._ Frequent trains. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


VEN as distances go in this coun- 

try a thousand miles is a longish 

distance to travel for the purpose 
of watching a football game, especially 
if the round trip entails three nights in 
that depressing arrangement, an American 
sleeping car. When, however, that foot- 
ball game brings together two All-America 
captains; one Grange of Illinois, the 
greatest back in the country; the other, 
Weir of Nebraska, the greatest linesman 
of the colleges, the discomforts of such a 
journey pass like the discomforts of a 
ride downtown in the subway. And if, 
to add to the occasion, the game is played 
in such a befitting setting as the new 
Illinois Memorial Stadium, then indeed 
your football fan has a mid-season treat 
set before him in early October. And 
such was my happy lot no later than last 
Saturday at the Illinois-Nebraska game at 
Champaign, Illinois. 

A magnificent and imposing structure, 
this new Illinois Stadium. From Wemb- 
ley to West Virginia I have seen stadia 
of all sorts and conditions, never such an 
imaginative conception as this one. 
Stretching only along the sides of the 
field, and not yet built on the ends, it 
seats 67,000 persons. Eventually it will 
seat 192,000, and who is there to say that 
in ten years or less crowds as large will 
not pour down to Champaign for the Con- 
ference games? Built in two tiers some- 
what as the grandstand at the Polo 
Grounds, it rises over a hundred feet 
from the field, with every seat giving a 
perfect and unobstructed view of the grid- 
iron. A crowd of 30,000 can be seated 
underneath the top deck in shelter from 
the rain, and so vast is it that on the 
afternoon before the game several thou- 
sand students watching the teams practic- 
ing below were lost in the huge inclos- 
ure. Moreover, due to a well arranged 
series of ramps with numerous exits, the 
Stadium when full can be emptied in five 
minutes—a delightful contrast to some of 
the older stadia of our more or less effete 
Hast. 


Yes, it was a fitting setting for a great 
intersectional struggle, this Illinois Me- 
morial Stadium. Nebraska, leader of the 
Missouri Valley Conference, has been 
beaten twice in the past two seasons by 
Illinois and Grange, and this year with a 
magnificent team they were determined to 
win. Coach Bearg on the Friday before 
the game, admitted to me that he had 
hopes. This is an enormous admission 
for any football coach to make. A tall, 
tanned, keen-looking young handler of 
athletes, this chap Bearg; up to last year 
an assistant to Zuppke, the Illinois coach. 
And knowing as much about I]linois meth- 
ods and the team as Zuppke himself—a 
fact which undoubtedly did not greatly 
handicap Nebraska in their fight last Sat- 
urday. 

“The difference between Eastern and 
Western football,” said George Braden, 
the old Yale halfback now on the Chi- 
cago News, as we watched the Illinois 
team run through signals that Friday af- 
ternoon, “the great difference is that in 
the East the defense is just a little better 
knit, more effective; whereas, in the West 
the offensive is a trifle more daring.” 

This is a true statement. It is also true 
that no Eastern team would schedule a 
game as difficult as this one on the first 
Saturday in October. Whether these 
hard schedules are a fine thing for a team 
or not is something no one can say off- 
hand. At any rate, with the possible ex- 
ception of Pennsylvania no team in the 
East faces a series of contests such as do 
these two teams. With this terrific, heart- 
searing struggle to open the season for 
each. 

It rained all last Saturday morning in 
Champaign about the way it rained at 
New Haven during the Harvard-Yale 
game last November. And yet the field 
was in wonderfully good condition con- 
sidering the storm, although plainly 
enough soft and uncertain. A colorful 
crowd of 30,000 saw Illinois kick off and 
the game began. A defensive battle from 
the start. 


Each team used the direct pass 


from center, and the huddle method of 
giving signals, while Illinois shifted just 
before the ball was passed. On the soggy 
surface neither backfield, not even with 
the elusive Grange a component part of 
one, could gain with any consistency. 
Punts, well-covered by capable ends, 
short stabs at an attack with little result, 
and the first quarter ended in a scoreless 
tie. 


IGHT at the start of the second 

quarter came the decisive play of 
the game. Weir, the Nebraska captain, 
whose kicking all through the game was 
excellent, punted to the Illinois twenty- 
five yard line where Grange was downed 
without gain. Two unsuccessful rushes, 
and no yardage against the fast-charging, 
quick-thinking Nebraska line. And then 
came a play which under the circum- 
stances few Eastern teams would have at- 
tempted. Grange threw a forward pass 
out to the right. 

I am not forgetting that last year 
Princeton started the Harvard game with 
a forward pass from her own twenty yard 
line. But the situation here was vastly 
different. On his own thirty yard line, 
the score a tie, a green line in front of 
him, and a very experienced line against 
him, Grange passed on the third down. 
Straight into the arms of an All-America 
tackle, a hurdler who can do the high 
hurdles in a fraction over fifteen seconds. 
Naturally, Captain Weir grabbed the ball 
and scampered over the line for a touch- 
down. 

From then on the whole complexion of 
the game was changed. Grange, badly 
supported by an inferior line, handicapped 
by the wet field, and assisted by no in- 
terference worthy of the name, was un- 
able to get started. Seldom did he get 
past the line of scrimmage as those fast 
Nebraska guards and tackles came charg- 
ing through to break up the play. Once 
when Rhodes of Nebraska, who had been 
playing magnificently, fumbled, Illinois 
recovered the ball only to lose fifteen 
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yards on the following play on a bad 
pass from Gallivan, Grange’s 
running mate, got loose a little later to 
carry the ball to the Nebraska twenty-five 
yard line, only to have the play called 
back because of holding. Coach Zuppke, 
of Illinois, assured me while we were 
watching the orange and blue team prac- 
tice on the afternoon before the game, 
that he had made no special preparations 
for Nebraska. Seeing his team perform 
after that touchdown this assurance was 
unnecessary. 

Which doesn’t mean that Illinois has a 
bad team. Or a badly coached team. Or 
that Grange on a dry surface such as 
Franklin Field, behind cohesive interfer- 
ence—which he will undoubtedly have 
when Illinois plays Pennsylvania—won’t 
be a hundred times more effective than 
he was on a wet surface last Saturday 
with no interference to assist his drives 
off tackle. Because Nebraska, and make 
no mistake about it, has one of the great 
teams of the country. Yes, Weir is a 
magnificent tackle. But the whole eleven 
played heads-up football. They tackled 
fiercely, they stopped Grange effectively, 
they got the breaks and showed them- 
selves a veteran, smart-thinking team with 
plenty of football brains. I liked par- 
ticularly, Stiner, a wonderful tackle, 
worthy balance to Captain Weir, Rhodes, 
full back, and Mandery a back, who did 
a vast amount of effective work on both 
offense and defense. That is perhaps un- 


center. 


just to the rest of the team, all of whom 
played football every minute. Muhl, an 
end who played in the first half for 
illinois, caught my eye several times, and 
Britton, who last year was Grange’s run- 
ning mate and is now in the line, got 
off some beautiful’ punts. 


O we went into the second half with 

Illinois supporters calling insistently 
for a score. But in vain did those five 
thousand undergraduates in their yellow 
caps howl defiance across the field with 
their Indian incantations and Oski-wow- 
wows; in vain did those football-wise, 
(and very charming looking), co-eds join 
in the cheering; in vain did the graduates 
and supporters of Illinois on the upper 
tier implore the team in cadence to “Beat 
Ne-Bras-Ka,” in vain did the several hun- 
dred New York men and women alumni 
—dressed in yellow smocks with N. Y. on 
the back, and wearing blue berets—who 
had come all the way from Manhattan in 
their own special train to see the leaders 
of the Missouri Valley Conference de- 
feated, in vain did they yell and shout 
for victory, in vain did that vast army of 
cheer leaders captained by the little fig- 
ure in the bright orange suit—who, by 
the way, was far more acrobatic than any 
of the players—demand and insist on still 
another “Oski-wow-wow,” in vain did 
the Illini with heart and voice appeal to 
the Gods for victory. Luck and the Gods 


—as ever—were on the side of the better 
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team. Another Grange pass went astray. 
Rhodes of Nebraska broke through for 
thirty yards, and in a few minutes the 
score Was 
Illinois. 

Grange has been coached to let a roll- 
ing punt go, to refrain for obvious rea- 
sons from running with it. Most of 
Weir’s kicks were so cleverly placed that 
he got little chance for run backs; but in 
spite of this he was a much battered young 
man by this time. Chances for the game 
gone, he was removed. A host of Illinois 
substitutes went in; one of them, so an 
official told me after the game, forgetting 
exactly what player he was replacing. A 
significant incident as showing the Illinois 
state of mind at the moment. The first 
defeat in the new Stadium and not un- 
naturally a hard one to take even at the 
hands of such a splendid team. 


fourteen to nothing against 


USK was falling as we came back 

from the field to the station for 
the Chicago express, where was brought 
before our eyes something at the same 
time naive and sportsmanlike and possibly 
a trifle Middle Western. It was a large, 
white, printed sign stretching across the 
front of the station where it would be the 
first thing to greet the visitor as he stepped 
off :his train. And in view of the some- 
what unexpected result of the game, it 
was exceedingly full of meaning. It 
read—for all to see: 

“WertcomeE Nepraska.”—J. R. T. 


METROPOLITAN MONOTY PES 


If they order such and such a model, 
And before women weighing considerably less 
Who exchange pleasant remarks like the following: 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, 


HERE is, for instance, The Mannequin. 
Her head may not be (giving Walter Pater credit for 


an assist) 


The one upon which all the ends of the world are come, 
But her eyelids are certainly a little weary. 


(And why shouldn’t they be, 


When cavaliers who think nothing of their last twenty dollars 


Never know when it’s time to go home, 


But insist on dancing once more to “Let It Rain’? ) 
She blinks them bravely and sweetly, however, 
Stepping down from the dais in creations labeled “For You 


Alone,” 


“The Flame of Life,” “Lovelorn” and God knows what else. 


The Mannequin is built along lines 
On which Venus, rising from the sea, 
Had very little. 


Her attitude towards carbohydrates and other fattening foods 


Is that of the Medes and Persians, 


Because it is rumored that ladies must live, 
And if you don’t havpen to think she’s a lady, 
Just take a look at her pointed, pink finger nails. 


She parades all day in the very latest cries 


From Lanvin, Boué Soeurs, Chanel, Molyneux, etc. 
Before women weighing from one hundred fifty to two hun- 


dred pounds 


Who, thanks to the veil of illusion which keeps most of us 


going, 


Think they will look as exactly as she does 


seamstress.” 


“That looks as if it had been made at home by the village 


“What had Vionnet eaten to make her think of that?” 


“Isn’t that the material they cover billiard tables with?” 


“Don’t get it here—it’s fifty less at Norbert’s.” 
But The Mannequin keeps right on strutting her stuff 


so 


With an impassivity which diplomats and poker players should 


No metal or acid can touch her. 
She makes simple sincere specimens of the feminine sex 
Feel as if they were ninety-two, knock-kneed, 


And clad in something hastily assembled from the rag-bag. 


When The Mannequin, being importuned, deigns to speak, 


It is with the complacent condescension of a queen. 
Some of her establishment’s patrons can’t help wondering 
If she feels the same way when she is in her own clothes, 


Not a few of them believe firmly 
That some man at whose name the financial world trembles 


Turns up each day at five-thirty to take her home, 


she gets there. 


And all of them wouldn’t mind knowing what she is like when 


But be this, that or the other as it may, 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


The Mannequin is a living demonstration that it pays 
To assume a superiority complex if you have it not. 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, 


—Bairp LEonaRD 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


N just about one week more, the 

tea dancing season will be getting 
under way, because the boys and girls, 
by now, are bound to be pretty well 
exhausted by the strain of under- 
graduate toil and will need more 
sophisticated pleasures on their week- 
ends than watching football practices 
and shining up to the high lights of 
D. K. E. Accordingly, practically all 
the old favorites have opened their 
grill rooms and are awaiting the great 
influx with folded hands. The Am- 
bassador grill, Connie Bennett’s Plaza, 
14 East Sixtieth Street (with the Emil 
Coleman orchestra) and the Lorraine, 
home of happy girlhood memories of 
Amherst aftermaths, have all made 
their bow for the Winter. All that 
remains is to see which of them is to 
attract the largest number of young 
things, and which will have the most 
convincing college-prom atmosphere, 
cutting-in and all. 

While awaiting this momentous de- 
cision, the new night clubs being so 
crowded by sensation seekers that they 
won’t be any fun for awhile, my main 
recreations have been quiet little din- 
ners, not so quiet private parties, and 
trips to the telephone offices, citing 
new illnesses or professions daily that 
necessitated the immediate installation 
of Every Girl’s Invitation Medium. 
You will all be relieved to know, I am 
sure, that a few old stand-bys did 
overcome the difficulties of inaccessi- 
bility by wire, and that I did not 
starve by any means. 


HE first protest against all Get- 

Thin-Quick dieting schemes was 
made at the Champs Elysées restau- 
rant, in Sixth Avenue at Fifty-eighth 
Street. With all the new apartment 
buildings going up in this region, and 
the fact that both Gloria Swanson and 
Ben Lyon have taken up their resi- 
dences (separately) at the Park Cham- 
bers, it is inevitable that new restau- 
rants should make their appearance to 
challenge the supremacy of the Alps 
in that neighborhood. 

Nobody, however, could possibly 
have foreseen anything quite so mag- 
nificent as the entrance to the Champs 
Elysées. It is just exactly like that 
of a movie theatre, and must be seen 
to be believed. It simply doesn’t seem 
right, as you enter, that there is no 








ticket office, no lubby, and no issuer of 
door checks. Unfortunately, the in- 
side of the place does not fulfill the 
promise of the modest three-foot elec- 
tric sign over the sidewalk. It is done 
in green, with panels of picture wall- 
paper, and the few people who were 
there had slid quietly past middle age 
in graceful resignation. 

The features are a staff of eager 
and somewhat bewildered waiters, an 
orchestra to which the same adjectives 
apply, caviar at Colony prices and the 
rest of the food (which is quite good, 
by the way) at reasonable rates. The 
place hasn’t much character at present, 
but, since the attraction of any restau- 
rant nowadays rests principally upon 
its clientele, there is still hope that it 
will be most amusing when it becomes 
better known, though I am a little in- 
clined to doubt it. 

At first, there was a strict rule 
against tipping, aside from a ten per 
cent charge added to the amount of 
the bill, but I was told that patrons 
protested so heartily against this bar- 
barous custom that it was given up. 
(Memo: consult André’s and Long- 
champs to find out whether they re- 
ceived the same protests there, and, if 
so, why they continue their anti-tip~ 
ping program. ) 


HE second trip, one of those de- 
lightfully impromptu things 
where you telephone each other as soon 
as you are ready, dally over cocktails, 
have no tickets to the theatre, and 
venture forth with no particular objec- 


tive in mind, was made to the Samar- 
kand, at 9 East Fifty-fourth Street. 
From every point of view, my evening 
was a great success. You enter the 
restaurant via a long passageway, and 
find yourselves in a rather small room, 
lighted by candlelight, decorated in the 
quiet Russian school, and made tune- 
ful by the music of a violin and 
guitar, heartrending and gay by turns. 

Nobody pays the slightest attention 
to you. Nobody converses above a 
confidential tone. Nobody stands bit- 
ing their finger nails as they wait for 
you to pay your check and get out so 
that they may inherit your table. In 
one lull between courses, our little 
Russian waitress could be seen dancing 
the Russian equivalent of the Charles- 
ton with one of the guests in the hall- 
way. And the dinner ($2.50) is one 
of those superb and wasteful gestures 
that necessitate your passing up num- 
bers of your favorite dishes because 
you simply cannot eat any more. You 
are served in the most casual manner 
in the world, but it doesn’t seem to 
matter. 

It is so nice that I know that I 
couldn’t bear to go there with some- 
body I didn’t like a great deal, or with 
somebody who couldn’t maintain si- 
lences without fidgeting. The Russian 
Inn is gayer; and the Russian Swan 
is more crowded. But the next time 
I am in a soulful mood (which will 
probably be a little after New Year, 
unless I fall desperately in love again 
before that time) I intend to revisit 
this restaurant. Incidentally, it opens 
at lunch time and closes around ten 
o'clock at night. 


EST tea room lunching place in 

the shopping district, with the 
possible exception of Schrafft’s—the 
Vanity Fair tea room on Thirty- 
eighth Street. The Fortieth Street 
Vanity Fair is better known, but 
neither the food nor the appearance 
of the place is as good, 


EXT week, the Everglades and 

its new revue, “Ship Ahoy,” 
Phil Baker’s Rue de La Paix, and the 
reopening of 14 East Sixtieth Street 
for dancing after the theatre, will be 
handled in a deft way in this space. 
Watch for it—Lipstick 
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Moréles dcposes 


(7, we Vignon 
Paris - 


‘Lue couturiers present each of their 


collections in their Paris salons. Myrbor, 
the great creator, is making a tripto New 
York specially to submit her models to 
the well-dressed women of America. 
Mytbor knows how to interpret all the 
various silhouettes and bring out the 


personality of each one. 


MyRBoR 
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Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 


500 Fifth Avenue §00 


1 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


ITHa Paris gown 

by Vionnet, Lan- 
vin, Worth or Lelong 
go to Régine for those 
world-famous corsets 
and brassiéres which 
confer the grace of line 
and comfort so sought 
after by the great cou- 
turiers. 
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CORSETS 
BRASSIERES 
CEINTURES ELASTIQUES 
LINGERIE FINE 
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PARIS LETTER 


Paris, SEPTEMBER 25— 

Paris has not chosen to alter much in 
the last two weeks; that is, so far as the 
externals are concerned. It is a breathing 
spell, as we said. Americans are still going 
through the city towards the northern 
ports in millions, carrying everything 
away that’s portable, and the American 
Express is hard pressed to find crates 
enough to house the antiques that are on 
their way to make American homes beau- 
tiful. Paris is a little preoccupied with 
all this week’s talk about the war debt (it 
seems they must pay some of it, anyway) 
and has gossiped less than usual. What 
little rumor there is, is one day that the 
Countess So and So is actually in the city, 
and the next day that it was only the maid 
who had arrived. The last word as I 
write is that anyone who thinks anyone 
of consequence is back in town yet is a 
yokel. It seems they are all at Deauville 
or Biarritz or Venice recovering from the 
Grande Semaine. 

Probably the event of the week outside 
of the fact that it is still raining, and 
that the waistline is still unsettled and 
that the tourists, no matter how many 
models they bought, are still going home 
without knowing the worst, is the news 
that the famous de Goncourt Diary 
(which, they say, roasts every famous per- 
son in France now over seventy years of 
age) is not going to be printed after all. 
So everyone, except the people he wrote 
about, is immensely disappointed. The 
second big event has been the lectures of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The French 
can’t pronounce his name but they mut- 
ter something, buy a ticket, and rush into 
the Sociétés Savantes determined to see 
photographs of ghosts and to get ecto- 
plasm poured all over them. The excite- 
ment is intense and gendarmes, they say, 
have been warned to remain cynical. To 
date the feeling seems to be that science, 
with the aid of Sir Arthur, is making 
great strides, 

The third big item of the week has 
been the making public of some statistics 
regarding the Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts. More than ten million people have 
attended which, by the way, if you have 
been there, you will know, has been nine 
million nine hundred thousand too many 
for comfort. Poiret announces that his 
restaurant barge has been a great success 
in spite of the mediocre cooking to be 
found on it—the trouble, he says, is that 
one of his designers told him that the 
color of food was more important than 
the taste. 


N the butte the smart place to see 
the dawn in, is the Florida. This 
is definite. Selli’s, amusing enough last 
Winter and even the Winter before, is no 


longer chic. It has been decided. It 
seems that the Americans have ruined it 
—not financially. So the Americans have 
moved on to the Florida, leaving behind 
them at Selli’s nothing but a lot of Ameri- 
cans. The Caveau Caucassien still features 
Russian grand dukes as waiters and cooks 
who bring you, after 4 a. m., grilled kid- 
neys stuck on the tip of a sword. Some of 
the waiters and grand dukes have been 
employed there so long that they are be- 
ginning to pick up a little Russian. It’s all 
very amusing. 


HE Autumn Salon is still to come 

as the big Fall event and it is still] 
raining. Weather that has been a source 
of annoyance to tourists is a tragedy for 
the French. The wheat crop, on which 
their franc depended, is virtually ruined. 
And the wine—Bordeaux, Champagne, 
and Burgundy districts report from 20 to 
40 per cent loss. Champagne has already 
jumped twice. Families who wrote Aunt 
Emma that it is a shame they have to 
carry umbrellas all the time will soon be 
writing about the outrageous price they 
had to pay for a simple little green drink 
in Montmartre. FEscallop of veal, on 
which the French live, costs 20 francs a 
kilo (50c a pound). Immortality costs 
less. 

The bank clerks, speaking of money, 
who staged a gallant 47-day strike for an 
increase of five dollars a month (they 
were already getting $30, some even $40 
a month, the little spendthrifts, and noth- 
ing to pay for except their wives, babics, 
increased rent, increased coal, tram serv- 
ice, increased taxes, etcetera) they have 
failed. However, some ot them were 
taken back to work. Not all of them, that 
is, were fired, 


S for styles, there is one new thrilling 
note— pearl gray stockings in- 
stead of Flame of Youth, Péche Melba, 
Apricot au Naturel, Juvenile No. 2 and 
the other similar creole shades everyone 
has been wearing. A few smart women 
are wearing gray. They may be only ec- 
centrics. However, and here’s the risk, 
they may be leaders in style. If in two 
or three years they continue wearing gray 
and several million other women follow 
suit, there will no longer be any doubt 
that, just as we’re prophesying, gray stock- 
ings are rare but very chic. Gores con- 
tinue in skirts which get shorter and 
shorter for the dressmakers and a little 
longer for their clients. There is talk of 
discrimination. The smart  couturiers 
make not only clothes but perfumes. 
Worth still features In the Night. Chanel 
won’t name hers: simply numbers them, 
one up to twenty or more. You may 
think it smells like roses, but the shopgirl 
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says no, it smells like fourteen, or nine. 
In colors, a pallid blue is gaining, is even 
seen, ten minutes at a time, in the sky. 
Scarfs, alas, quite dead. So charming, 
gay, piratical. Big furs are their successors 
and I and the animals regret it. 


OR those who once in a while love 

to read, an item is that Glenway 
Wescott, author of that excellent “Apple 
of the Eye,” has written a ballet called 
“Roulette.” “Ulysses,” the masterpiece 
in English of the Irish Joyce and our 
Red Russian Twentieth Century, has 
passed into its sixth edition this week. 
The editors of the Calendar, a new Eng- 
lish magazine, asked Joyce for a portion 
of his present unfinished work. They 
got it. Passed it to their typesetter who 
it seems, is a bookish kind of chap. Likes 
to read. Thought he’d brush up a little 
on what these ’ere moderns were about 
before getting to work. By the fourth 
page he felt he knew (though they had 
never called it that in the alley when he 
was a boy) and he rushed to the Calendar 
office to tell them for two hours that he 
wouldn’t dream of setting the type. And 
didn’t. Shakespeare & Co. are wiser. They 
have the type set for “Ulysses” in Dijon 
by a man who speaks and reads nothing 
but French, 


RISTAM TZARA, founder of the 
Dada movement which most people 

seem to think has something to do with 
bad taste in modern pictures or furniture, 
has just married a wealthy Swedish indus- 
trial. Or his daughter, rather. Too 
rarely poor poets marry well. Tzara is 
probably the greaest, most sensitive and 
original French poet to-day, aside from 
being not French at all, but Roumanian. 
No one has written more foolishly at 
times, but many have written almost as 
foolishly and never once so well. He and 
his wife, on what the French law prob- 
ably calls his money, are building a pal- 
ace on Montmartre. Tzara is a great 
man of small stature and with a monocle. 
In the flesh, Sir Joseph Duveen is at 
the Ritz and is sailing with his daughter, 
and a Titian which he got in Italy. A 
Giorgione had to replace it out of the 
Giovanelli collection, to satisfy Musso- 
lini.) Mr. and Mrs. Lorrillard Spencer 
are here; also Mrs. Leslie Cotton, the 
painter, who has just done the Duke of 
Manchester and a friend of his, who it 
seems, is a boxer. Also Mrs. Minette 
Hirst, whose divorce has just been an- 
nounced and whose first remarriage has 
just been denied. Mr. and Mrs, William 
Dick, with her son, John Jacob Astor, 
are here, the Astor lad being ill from 





milk drunk in Venice. Venice is a suburb | 
of Paris for the moment. All the Ameri-| 
can princesses are there. Parisians have | 
been running down to Venice lately as the 
courts of the Louis used to run out all 


the year to Versailles —-GENET 
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NEW YORKER, NEWARKER, 
OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


HERE really is more than one rea- 

son why I resemble a caged hyena 
—a hyena being one of those animals 
that can laugh, no matter how they feel 
—but here and now, I am telling you 
only one of the reasons. I’m one of the 
big-footed kind—and I am caught in a 
trap. 

The trap is—Travel. Living as I do, 
on 113th Street, between the Columbia 
Library, the Cathedral-for-All-of-Us, and 
the much-cluttered cliffs of Jersey, 1 must 
take my daily course to Newark-—not for 
pleasure, nor yet for much profit; still, 
there I must and do go, every day, and 
thence must I return—also every day. 
After three months of this nomadic life, 
I have yielded to the contagion of re- 
search; being still in possession of a few 
of my scattered senses, I do hereby assert 
and asseverate that there exist the follow- 
ing ways of going from 113th Street, 
Manhattan, to and from Newark, N. J. 

(1) Subway at 119th Street downtown 
to the Hudson Tubes. Thence through 
said tube—if your breath holds out, and 
if you can stagger out from under the 
dust at the end of the trip, you are at 
Newark. This trip requires from 50 
minutes to two hours, depending on the 
state of health of Hizzoner’s subways; 
also on the ability of the train to pene- 
trate the gas barrage daily laid down 
around Manhattan Transfer. 

(2) Same subway; get off at Penn. Sta- 
tion and take the train. You have to pay 
fifteen cents to go through the private 
Pennsylvania tunnel. Worth it? Well— 
there are seats! 

(3) To get a seat all the way take a 
Riverside bus to Penn. Station, for that 
same train. (N. B.—Start the day be- 
fore.) 

(4) Subway or (5) Bus to Thirty-third 
Street, and the “Uptown Hudson Tubes.” 
To get, or see, a Newark train, count 
Eny, Meny, Miny, Mo; let trains Eny, 
Meny and Miny pass by, and take only 
Mo. Always do this; if you make a mis- 





| take and catch Meny, for instance, you 


are penalized several stations, or if you 
are lucky, you are allowed to get off at 
some unheard of place like Christopher, 
to wait for Mo, or the next Mo, to come 
along. If you forget the rhyme, the only 


| safe way is to follow the example of our 


unlettered fellow-travelers—run to the 


| guard of each train, beg frantically: “Do 


you go to Newark? How can / get 
there?” And the answer is always the 
same: “Wait for the third train from the 
last on the other track.” Follow this 
advice. 

(6) Walk past the Cathedral, through 
Morningside; up 16 stories to the ele- 
vated express platform; be sure to keep 
to the right, for if you make a mistake 
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and get on a local, the mistake can not be 
rectified. Keep to the right, but get on a 
train on the left track. If you really 
want to get to Newark the same day, take 
my advice and a Ninth Avenue train. It’s 
the fastest thing I have found in Man- 
hattan. 

So much for that—now to come home. 
Start from Newark on the tube. Do mot 
ask for transfers; when the conductor 
calls ““Gro-ove! Chage fr Uptun NYork, 
Errie ’n Hbkun,” simply get up and 
leave. Others will follow your example. 
You and your group take the uptown 
train, and ride for as short a time as the 
guard will permit. Wait at Erie for 
“Meny” which will take you and yours 
to Hoboken. (Hoboken-Brest Shuttle; 
Black line to Paris, Green line back 
home.) And here is Hoboken, what shall 
we do with it? Take a ferry to Twenty- 
third Street by all means. Through the 
spacious Lackawanna halls, where pass 
daily JERSEY’s FINEST, pass with stately 
tread, no hurried commuters we. At least 
not now. 

We are traveling to an unknown isle, 
or is it? We care little about island, sky- 
line, and the rest; we want the water, and 
the air, and the boats spread out for our 
inspection; Hendrik Hudson, Central of 
Jersey, other river craft small and 
smaller; sea horses in their stalls, side by 
side. 

Along Twenty-third Street to the “L.” 
Past a rooming house, “Clean for decent 
people.” What is it for the other kind? 
Sit, on a local, or stand on an express? 
Sit, say we. Walk up the hill past the 
Cathedral. Home; hot mufiins—even a 
caged hyena has occasional compensations. 

Now this may sound funny, and it may 
sound phony, and it may sound fishy. It 
is true, it is sad, and there are no fish 
concerned; I, you may remember, am the 
only animal in the case, and I am a caged 
hyena. This narrative is one of the laughs 
of the poor beast, since he has found that 
tears and wails have no effect on his cage. 

He can make more noise by laughing. 

—A,. Amis 


It Sometimes Has That Effect 
She Was Happy When He Left Home, He 
Says. 


—Newspaper Headline 
7 


Among actresses who appeared there (the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre) were Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” Mar- 
garet Anglin in “Green Stockings,” John Barry- 
more and Mary Young in “Believe Me, 
Xantippe,” Marjorie Rambeau in “Eyes of 
Youth,” Blanche Ring, Frank Craven, Marie 
Dressler, Lew Fields, Lou Tellegen and Emily 
Stevens. 


From the World 


And what, John and Frank and Lew 
and Lou, are you going to do about that? 
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“cAn Acre 
of Garden” 











Park Avenue 


47th to 48th St. 


Apartments 2 to 7 Rooms 
1 to 3 Baths 


“Restaurant, Laundry, Maid, Valet Service, 
if desired. 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


“Renting.and eManaging cAgent, 
Office on “Premises. 

15 East 49th Street 

Tel. Plaza 9200 






























A 3 
Metze 


2Qand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


io the presentation of 
correct fashions for 
men, a comprehensive 
service to a distin- 
guished clientele, 
through three genera- 
tions, has established 
the authoritative posi- 
tion of Wetzel. 
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OU’LL find our 
shop in the 
Biltmore a conveni- 
ent place to buy 
your new Stetson. 
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“and they wear like the name 


LONG 


The Custom Flatter 















HAVE YOU SEEN? 


De Luxe Edition Ready October, 1925 | 


PICTURESQUE 
AMERICA 


Its Parks and Playgrounds 
Edited by J]. F. Kane | 
(190 Collaborators) 


500 pages; 550 _ illustrations— 
Clatworthy, 
etc.; § color inserts; 25 | 
size 8 x 1014— | 
Pictures.” | 
Story of the Parks and Outdoor 
Life-——Yard, Harkin, Van Dyke, 
Rinehart, Zane Grey, Conan Doyle 
and eighty well-known authors. 
Retail Price $15.00 
(Pre-publication offer $10.00, 


effective for limited period.) 
RESORTS AND PLAY- 


Newman, Harmon, 
Haynes, 


maps, “America in 


GROUNDS OF AMERICA | 
Vanderbilt Avenue Bldg. | 
51 East 42nd St. New York | 


Send for Illustrate 


d Boo klet 

















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 
Tue Proressor’s Houst, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). Contemplation, by an admirable 


artist who “sees life steadily,” etc., of the way 
of the world with the unworldly, and of the 
American get-ahead spirit with individuals 
above it, distilled into the stories of Tom 
Outland and Professor St. Peter. 

SuspENsE, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, Page). 
A fascinating and tantalizing fragment; the 
Napoleonic romance he left unfinished. 


CuristTiInA ALBERTA’s Fatuer, by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). A post-war girl bent on saving 
her individuality, and Mr. Preemby, laundry- 
man, delusionally bent on saving mankind. 
Over-written, yet something of a second com- 
ing of the best of the multifarious H. G. 
Wellses. 

THe VENETIAN 
Wylie (Doran). 
its fine ironic import is a minor matter. 
nova, as necromancer, figures in it. 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
The present-day Vanity Fair of Manhattan, 
hit off in the modern spirit, and at least as 
well as such things are being done anywhere. 

MiscuiEF, by Ben Travers (Doubleday, Page). 
Straight farce, built up from stock blueprints, 
but sometimes about as funny as farce can be. 

Tue Rep Lamp, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Doran). ‘The mystery story at its most mys- 
terious, human and exciting, even if not in 
mechanical perfection. 

DrumMonp, by Thomas Boyd (Scrié- 
ner’s). What war times and their hysterias 
can do to peaceful lives. The war time repre- 
sented is the Civil—the life, a farmer’s. 

Porcy, by Du Bose Heyward (Doran). Some 
negroes of Catfish Row, Charleston, and a 
hurricane that floods it. Remarkably well 
written. 


Grass Nepuew, by Elinor 
A fantasy, so beautiful that 
Casa- 


SAMUEL 


SHORT STORIES 
Five Orientat Taxes, by Comte de Gobineau 
(Viking Press). For those who, like the 
maker of this list, did not know Gobineau’s 
“Nouvelles Asiatiques” in the original. 


GENERAL 


H. L. Mencken, by Ernest Boyd (McBride). 
A sort of vademecum for admirers of Menc- 
ken who want a complete idea of his service 
and career. 


AtonG THE Roap, by Aldous Huxley (Doran). 
Travel essays, well worth reading. 


Once A Week, by A. A. Milne (Dutton). An- 
other book of his contributions to Punch. 
More of these than of those in “The Holiday 
Round,” or “Oranges and Lemons,” have 
faded. 

e 


Now the British Labor Party has voted 
down the Communists and the London 
papers can stop printing red time stories. 
This is news that should be read from 
left to right. 


It now appears that Secretary Kellogg 
omitted from his quoted extract from 


Saklatvala’s speech parts of paragraphs 


and even parts of sentences, thus consid- | 
erably altering the meaning of the whole. 
A good day’s work for the Misstate De- 
partment. 








Miniature... 









| ; J.Lucas Du-breton 


“Does for Pepys 


| what * Ariel’ did 
for Shelley." 
—Stallings 


PUTNAMS 


2 WEST 45m ST N.Y. 
























<A modern 
; “Parisian’s 
/ ~ emotional 
/ adventures 
By 
JEAN CocTEAU 


PUTNAM'S 


” / 


$2. at bookstores 
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Prarie Alrite ctl Aad 
The exciting story of 


A vagabond father - 
A madcap daughter 


by 
FLOYD 
DELL 


The auther of ‘‘MOON-CALF” ete. 
GEORGE Le DORAN HO 
COMPANY, DORAN Pea 


| 
PREP EREH 
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‘“THE AINSLEIGH"’ 
The newest of three button models, fash- 
toned for the business man. 
$42.50 


AINSLEIGH- 


CNL Y CLOTHE. 
920 B WAY, NEW YORK 
11th Floor 


AT 2ZIST ST. 
SUITS TUXEDOS ACCESSORIES 
000000000000 1000000000000 
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Reduced 

Ambassador 
Fall Rate for 
Atlantic City 


400 Rooms 

$10 Per Day 

Or Less 

For Two People 


A Big 
Investment in 
Health 

A Small 
Investment in 
Money. 


Make Your 
Reservations NOW! 


“She 
Am\bassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


ECAUSE | heard a crying negro in 

Bellevue over the cot of his 
dying friend, tears running down his 
cheeks as he tried to be of some use, ask: 
“Are yu hongry, Jack?” and because | 
saw a low, powerful car swing up to the 
curb in front of a Park Avenue apartment 
and a young lady alight and swish by the 
obsequious footman. She dropped a book 
as she passed, which he retrieved for her. 
It was: “How to Read Character Through 
Handwriting.”—Lronarp MacTacart 


lean 


Because of the stronger half of the 
younger set who parade Fifth Avenue 
with gray hat brims turned eloquently 
down, thinking they are the Prince of 
Wales. 

Because of the gentler half of the 
same who walk upon Broadway with dark, 
short hair slicked close behind their ears, 
thinking they are Gloria Swanson. 

Because of middle aged ladies in pur- 
ple silk dresses and hats ever so slightly 
off the color.—-IrnmMa BranpeEts 


Because in one day there walked into 
our ofice— 

A man who wanted to see us on a 
matter connected with the Government, 
and who offered to sell us ““The Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents” at half the 
published price; 

A distinguished looking gentleman pro- 
fessing ignorance of the English language 
who had just smuggled in two dozen 
Parama hats; 

A dashing youth fresh from the pages 
of Vanity Fair who seemed worried lest 
we make unwise bond investments; 

Two sorrowful middle aged females 
who offered us the opportunity of let- 
ting the tenement kiddies enjoy God’s 
Sunshine less 20% commission ; 

A somewhat shopworn individual who 
assured us that the city’s busiest executives 
kept the gloss on their hair and off the 
seat of their trousers with his patented 
liquid preparation ; 

A large lazy-looking lout who called 
us “Buddy” and shoved “The Buddies 
Bulletin” under our nose; 

A charming young girl who, though 
we told her we were married, asked us 
to help pay her way through college via 
magazine subscriptions. 

A customErR.—R. S$. W. 


Because a little lumber schooner, towed 
by a dumpy tug, can and does hold up 
three or four trainloads of commuters 
and four or five hundred motorists with 
high blood pressure. 


—Entwyn Brooks WHITE 
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The 


Water Tower 

















= HIRST: the only thing in the 


a desire to be 
English beer 


world born with 
drowned immediately.” ... 
advertisement 


o- 
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Whoever it was that called mineral water 
a strictly masculine drink should have 
been at the Commodore during the recent 
Exposition of Women’s Arts and Indus- 
tries and seen the demoiselles standing six 


deep to get acquainted with AQUAZONE. 





And whoever it was that called mineral 
water a feminine failing should then have 
seen the 42nd Street business men doing 
exactly the same thing in the same place 
at their Exposition held one week later. 

: 2 : 


- 
* i ~ 


Observation 
As the chariot of Apollo, 
Aurora up, 
Starts delivering milk 
Through the grey canyon 
Of a night-club cross-street, 
It somehow seems 
Perfectly normal to stop 
Spoiling good mineral water. 


2. 2. 
~ Oa o- 


: 
Personal—will the Cornell alumnus of 
the greatest class since the war who con- 
tributed so enormously to the success of 
my little soiree on Thursday by singing 
the one about Aquazone’s being far above 
Cayuga’s waters, kindly return the empties 
to Miss Texas Guinan.... P. M. H. 
+ + + 


We would like to draw the attention of 
the Harvard committee who annually 
award prizes for distinguished advertise- 
ments, to the piece of writing in a recent 
Crillon page. Thus— 
% - 

“Some time ago, the Crillon was pad- 
locked. It no longer affords the raison 
d@’etre of this padlocking to its patrons. 
But it has a detached point of view. And 
besides, there one may obtain ginger ale, 
White Rock or Aquazone, as well as the 
very best brands of cracked ice. ‘There 
is a key,’ the headwaiter says, ‘for ever} 


padlock.’ ” 


But since you cannot be expected to 


| patronize Mr, Baumgarten every day we 


ought to mention that AQUAZONE is 
also to be had at the Colony, Voisin, Pip- 
ing Rock, L’Aiglon, Lido-Venice and 
nearly all other civilized hostelries, to say 
nothing of your grocer or druggist or 
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The Tobacco Classic 


“Old King Cole’’ 


SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


The Smoke Redolent with Flavor 
and Fragrance 
The First Choice of Epicurean 
Smokers 





Trial Size $ .35 
3% oz. .. -75 
8 oz. 1.50 
16 oz. 3.00 


To be had at the best Clubs, Ho- 
tels and Smoke Shops and always 
at the HUMIDORS OF THE 
ROOSEVELT, 45th Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate direct with 
THE OLD KING COLE 
TOBACCO CORPORATION 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. CITY 
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95 The Leadin 
e Mineral Weer 


White Rock PALE DRY 
Ginger Ale 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York City 
) 
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AM always made just a little tired by 

the way -newspapers, at least once a 
year, feel themselves called upon to burst 
into print with erroneous fashion infor- 
mation. I suppose they do it to say that 
women bobbing their hair is not news. 

Hence, the yearly cry is that bobbed 
hair is going out; that big hats are to be 
de rigueur; that skirts are to be longer; 
and that waistlines are to be reestablished. 
This time, they pin one of their stories on 
the fact that Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt 
insists upon long skirts. They forget that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt has always worn them. 
They forget, too, that slim flappers have 
always put belts around their dresses at 
the normal waistline; that big hats are not 
practical for everyday wear, and that hair 
net manufacturers have been trying to put 
the bob out of fashion for the past three 
years without success.) What Mrs. Van- 
derbilt wears and what manufacturers 
want have no more effect on fashion than 
Dancing Teachers’ conventions have on 
night clubs. Except for Vionnet, who 
has always made her skirts rather long and 
who has a great vogue this year, the Paris 
models are short. And short they will 
be for the Winter at least. 


_ of which does, or does not bring 
me to the point that Franklin Simon’s 
would do well to look to its laurels as a 
topnotch purveyor of short, youthful, 
somewhat schoolgirlish (in a nice way) 
clothes. Because Best’s, with its Fort- 
mason hats, Chanel handbags, and stock 
of attractive two-piece frocks for slim 
girls and younger women is causing a 
great many people to regard the Bramley 
fashions, which are just a little stereo- 
typed, with a more critical eye than 
heretofore. 

Franklin Simon’s, attracted 
the largest crowd of window gazers of 
the past week by a particularly effective 
patchwork poster of Barbara Bennett of 
the Lido. 


however, 


OUD wails of anguish are sounding 

forth from those men’s hat shops 
which did not have the foresight to real- 
ize that the Sunday rotogravure infatua- 
tion for the Prince of Wales could result 
in nothing less than an epidemic of 
turned-down hat brims this Autumn. But 
even the most prophetic of them could 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 


THE NEW YORKER 
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hardly have visualized the completeness 
with which the turned-up brim disap- 
peared. On a recent tour, dedicated to 
the purpose of buying a member of my 
family a new hat to replace one that he 
had been wearing for lo! these many 
years, the salesman all but broke down 
and sobbed on my shoulder. It appears 
that his shelves were so stocked with 
turned-up brims that he despaired of ever 
getting rid of them and was almost recon- 
ciled to handing them out of the side 
doors to deserving bums temporarily down 
in their luck. 

“Do you distribute many hats that 
way?” I made bold to inquire when the 
salesman had gained his composure. 

“Nearly all our old hats go that way,” 
he replied, “this gentleman’s hat will be 
in Bryant Park within the hour.” 


IGHT on the heels of the August 

Furniture Sales, Lord & ‘Taylor’s 
must needs bridge the yawning gap in 
distance between Altman’s and Sloane’s 
with an antique furniture department. At 
present, they are specializing in Italian 
and Spanish pieces of the late Seventeenth 
and early Eighteenth century, and in 
Renaissance pieces. Geor- 
gian and the Colonial periods will have 
their say. At present, the department 
here differs from those at Wanamaker’s 
and Macy’s in that it is making no special 
Its ap- 


Later, the 


concession to interior decorators. 
peal is to real lovers of antiques who are 
in the habit of roaming around in seasch 
of odd furniture, and will often rear- 
range an entire room in order that a new 
treasure may be placed to best advantage. 

Bonwit Teller’s is also to 
antique furniture department in the near 
future. Now open to the public, though 
not officially on display. 


open an 


VERYBODY, I am told, has moments 

of spending money on perfectly use- 
less things. 1, whose weakness is for 
absurd birds and animals of every descrip- 
tion, fell twice by the wayside during the 
past week. The first stumble was in 
favor of the ridiculous grampi (plural for 
grampus, indicating Latin training), peli- 
cans, and dickie birds holding match boxes 
in incredible jaws at Dunhill’s. And the 
second was staged at Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
where debonair harlequins and red devils 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE NEW YORKER, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1925, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared E. R. Spaulding, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the General Manager of THe New Yorker and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, H. R. Fleischmann, 151 East 74th 
Street, New York City. Editor, H. W. Ross, 412 
West 47th Street, New York City. Managing 
Editor, J. M. March, 111 Bedford Street, New 
York City. Business Manager, Robert W. Collins, 
Brentwood, Long Island, New York. General Man- 
ager, E. R. Spaulding, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 2. 
That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by 
an individual his name and address, or if owned by 
more than one individual the name and address of 
each, should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation, the name of the corpora- 
tion and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock should be given.) F-R 
Publishing Corporation, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City; R. H. Fleischmann, 151 East 74th 
Street, New York City; H. W. Ross, 412 West 
47th Street, New York City; Alexander Wooll- 
cott, 412 West 47th Street, New York City; 
Ralph Barton, 48 East 61st Street, New York 
City; Rea Irvin, Spuyton Deyvill, New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 


security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and _ security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 


company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. E. R. SPAULDING, General 
Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1925. (Seal.) ROBERT A. 
COILE, Notary Public, New York County, No. 
88A, Register No. 6490. (My commission ex- 
pires March 30, 1926.) 











DARWIN TULIPS 


100 BULBS 
Only $4.00 


(50 for $2.50) 


Croicest first size 
bulbs, sure to bloom. 
Schling’s Special Mix- 
ture of 10 of the finest 
named varieties—not at 
all the ordinary field- 
grown mixture. Packed 
in a handsome gift box, 
making an unusual gift 
or bridge prize. 


Schlings Bulbs 


620 Madison Ave., New York City 

















of wire covered with bright colored wools 
are on display to hang in the rear win- 
dow of what, to me, is a perfectly imagi- 
nary automobile. 


INCE experiment has proved that 
S cigarette lighters really can be made 
to work, Dunhill’s has not only revived, 
but is making a speciality of them, of 
which the smartest is covered with green 
fishskin. ‘They are also carrying a line of 
women’s pipes—miniature reproductions 
of the kind that men smoke—which are 
finding many feminine purchasers, un- 
like the absurd pink and baby-blue enamel 


affairs which they showed a year ago. 


OR some time rumor had it that 

one earring, and only one, was to be 
a new mode, and all those whose jewel 
boxes were filled with wistful baubles 
whose mates had been lost at sea sat up 
and took heart. The rumor was false, 
though earrings have assumed a new im- 
portance with the advent of very long 
earrings extending to the shoulders. By 
far the most interesting ones that I have 
seen are to be found in little shops on 
Madison Avenue specializing in Spanish 
earrings, which start with an oval or 
butterfly-shaped piece close to the ear, add 
a rather long pendant for formal after- 
noon wear, and yet another one for eve- 
ning which brings the earrings to the 
level of the shoulders. ‘These are shown 
in every possible metal, set with semi- 
precious stones. 


OR some time, two great and mo- 

mentous problems have been vexing 
my mind in my strolls up Fifth Avenue. 
The first puzzle was how Franklin 
Simon’s plan for parking shoppers’ cars 
for nothing, with no discrimination in 
favor of charge customers, had been 
working out. 

It seemed, to my somewhat cynical 
mind, that there were bound to be many 
people who would march in, salve their 
consciences with the purchase of a fifty- 
cent handkerchief, and go blithely to a 
matinée. So, one day, I went in and 
investigated, and was told, in a deep, au- 
thoritative voice, that such was not the 
case. Either human nature has improved 
a great deal since I first met it, or the 
plan has not received enough publicity. 

The second puzzle, as yet unsolved, was 
how they are ever going to make the new 
buildings on Fifth Avenue half as attrac- 
tive as the scaffolding which at present 
shelters passers-by from falling workmen, 
mortar and steel beams. The elaborate 
red and white structure in front of the 
new Harriman Bank Building is the 
fanciest reminder to date that New York 
is the only city in the world, and Fifth 
Avenue the only street in New York, 
which takes the trouble to make the ex- 
terior of uncompleted buildings as attrac- 
tive as possible.—L. L. 














STRIKE A CHORD 


on a Knabe Piano that is 50 years old 


Its ravishing tone is still 
there. Its elastic action is 
still there. Its graceful 
case is still there. 


When you buy a Knabe 
you have permanently 
settled the piano question. 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


NOTE—A minimum deposit (suit 
your own desire) and small monthly 
payments effect immediate delivery. 


Wm - Mnabe & Co. 


fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth St. 























- An Unique 


Personnel Service 
Affording individual intel- 
ligent service to banking, 
advertising and commercial 
establishments. 


R. A. FOUST & COMPANY 


Employment Specialists 





. 165 Broadway, New York City. i 
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Handsome Posterette 
POSTCARD VIEWS OF NEW YORK 
Painted in Poster Style 


6 in Set—5 Sets $1.00—Postpaid 
A. Broun, 65 Irving Place, N. Y. 














WANTED 


Position as companion- 

governess for lovely 

imaginative child. 
Reply, Box 25 


THE New YORKER 
25 WEST 45TH STREET 


















































WHERE TO SHOP — 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Every day you spend money which has been acquired by thoughtful and diligent effort. 


This effort 


represents time invested in work—be it the painting of pictures or the merchandising of glass beads. 


Each item of this daily expenditure is a criterion of your judgment. 
thing—a necessity, a comfort, a luxury, a service. 


of time and toil, to use great selective intelligence. 
THe New Yorker offers ready-made the first step in this selectivity—an intimate guide to a variety 


of charming shops. 


It behooves every one, 


With each you obtain some- 


therefore, in this reinvestment 








Antiques 


Books 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Ty te Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 





SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 
Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 
fashioned figures 50c. a set. Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
Telephone mornings, Circle 8177 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


HOYT CASE 21 East 6ist Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 4468 








Flesh Reduction 





128 West 34th St. 
NA de ROSALES 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 


Lackawanna 1986 








Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

nea clubs and accessories. — repaired. 
LBERT G. ELPHICK & C 

135 West vind Street ‘Trafalgar 2712 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6705 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 
517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





Superfiuous hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lysis Expert in Charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE | BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 
growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless. 

Dr. Achorn, 6 W. sist St. Telephone Circle 1144. 





Defects which 


THE FACE can be “youthified.” 
24 years’ experi- 


mar the contour can be corrected. 
ence. DR. ROBINSON, 


1440 Broadway at 4oth St. Penn. 1153 





A GUIDE TO GOOD GOLF 
by Jim Barnes. The 1925 British Open Champion 
tells how to improve your game. Numerous illustra- 
tions. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 


Interior Decorators and Decorations 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron, 41 West 49th St., N. Y. Circle 1492 








Ladies’ Tailors 





D. Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue, will please the woman 

of taste who wants the best materials, cut and fit. 

Fall models ready for your inspection. Cal. 7111 
15% allowed at mention of THE NEw YORKER 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., 

which cannot be duplicated under $125. 

and material faultless in make and fit. 
odels ready. Furs remodeled 


makes a suit for $65 
Quality 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 


41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 








Restaurants 





AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street. 
Unusual surroundings and good food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 





THE FOUR TREES 
Just For Fun 
Latest music—Good Floor—Best Food 
Dinner Dancing 7 to 1 Before or after the Play. 
4 Christopher St. Spring 2346 








Shirt Hospital 





“SMILE”? FROCKS—New Fall models in Artsilk, 
Flannel, Faille & other fashionable fabrics, latest 
shades. $3.95 to $9.95. Samples on request. 

Gloria Browning 156 East 47th Street 


Don't Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to yot.r own measure 
OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. soth St. Circle 7339 











Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. Fall models now ready. 








Hats 





Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 
ELSIE MAILLARD 


834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 


Stationery 





Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8% folded or 10% x 7% single. A choice gift 
$3.00. 5.3 Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St. N. Y. 








Swimming Instruction 





SWIMMING GUARANTEED 
TOPEL SWIMMING SCHOOL 
BROADWAY, CORNER 096TH ST. 
RIVERSIDE 0440. BOOKLET N 








Tea Room 





MME. REUBER 
Millinery Importer 
Copy of original French Hats from $15.00 up 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury. 10 East soth St. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 
OF THE GOTHAM JEHU 


EING something of an old-timer, I 

can remember—in fact, it really 
seems no longer ago than yesterday— 
when the popular opinion was that the 
New York taxicab drivers were a lot of 
low, evil fellows, recruited from what 
might very aptly be termed the flotsam 
and jetsam of society. 

Their diction, in that remote period of 
old New York, often was loose, if not 
downright inelegant; their manners had a 
certain uncouth quality which reflected 
their careless upbringing, and some of 
them, according to the current belief, 
were not above gypping a customer. In 
brief, they had few of the urbane and 
gentlemanly qualities of the 1925 jehu. 

I think the revolution started when one 
taxi company, in order to reassure women 
passengers, announced that every driver 
was an escort—maybe not a very nice 
escort, but safe. Soon afterward, a num- 
ber of astonishing stories were printed in 
the New York press concerning honest 
drivers who had returned valuables which 
passengers had left in their cabs. Next, 
some of the more swanky cabs carried 
bunches of flowers in a cute little vase just 
back of the driver’s seat. 

That this sort of thing might become 
a menace, first dawned upon me the other 
day when I read the speech of a taxicab 
magnate in Atlantic City telling how his 
God-fearing drivers prayed every morn- 
ing and evening, asking Divine guidance 
to make them better drivers, better 
escorts, better men and, in some in- 
stances, better husbands and fathers. 

But the thing that confirmed my worst 
suspicions occurred only the other after- 
noon in lower Fifth Avenue. I was with 
a highly personable young lady (my wife, 
I might add) and we caught a cab. The 
driver, who wore a white collar, spoke in 
a tenor voice and who, I suspected, proba- 
bly had been boning up on the collected 
works of Emily Post, gave us the eye up 
and down and then, as soon as we were 
seated, he struck a match and lighted a 
small jigger which he allowed to swing 
over into the passenger compartment. 

It was incense! The fumes of rose, 
lilac, sandalwood or whatever it was 
floated about us as we were driven up the 
avenue. It was both disconcerting and 
embarrassing. 

Where will this lead? Are we to have 
a generation of taxicab drivers who sing 
hymns, know their etiquette as well as 
their mechanics, refuse to carry persons 
who have been violating the law by drink- 
ing, and who try to make their cabs as 
antiseptic as an operating room and as 
cozily seductive in atmosphere as Abdul 
Hamid’s Little Red Room? 

I hope not. I may be old-fashioned, 


but I am beginning to yearn for the van- 


ished type who could and did swear 
lustily, and whose sole aim was to take 
you somewhere for as much as you would 
stand for. The taxi fare in those days 
had a zestful life. He might get hurt or 
robbed, and he certainly wouldn’t be up- 
lifted, but he was sure of adventure. It’s 
too bad.—StanLtey WALKER 


HOW TO PASS TIME— 


N THE HOTEL LOBBY—read all 
the signs visible from your seat—de- 
cide how many of your immediate neigh- 
bors are out-of-towners and how many 
merely New Yorkers (if you are a visitor 
remember that all the queer people are 
not natives, and if you are a New Yorker 
remember that all the queer people are 
not visitors)—go to the travel informa- 
tion desk and bid them recommend a 
round-the-world trip or what you wish, 
for your vacation or what you have— 
think of ten reasons why the beautiful 
girl with the pretty knees across the way 
keeps her legs crossed—think of a hun- 
dred reasons why you would like to have 
her keep her legs crossed—-ask what it 
would cost to send telegrams to the first 
ten towns you think of—find ten reasons 
for telegraphing to them—how many 
people that pass you carry canes—do any 
two people carry them the same way— 
how many people are chewing gum—how 
many are chewing something else—can 
you be sure—have the bell boy page you. 
—Josre ScHorrR 
= 


SAD SOUNDS 


Life is dread 
Black and glum 
Youth’s soon dead—- 
“Two neat rum.” 


First you’re born 
Then you die 
Poor, forlorn— 


“Pll take rye.” 


Man strives on 

Weak, small, drear— 
“Scotch all gone? 

Make it beer.” 


Death, the ghoul 
Calls the hour 

Of each fool— 
“Try a sour,” 


Men are slaves 
On cold trips 
To cold graves 
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ACTORS’ 
THEATRE 


Opens Its New Season Oct. 7 at 


COMEDY 
THEATRE 


with Dorothy Donnelly’s adaptation of 
Arthur Schniteler’s drama 


“The CALL 
of LIFE” 

Subscription memberships for season 
1925-26 mow being received. Orchestra 
seats for 5 plays $12 each. 

Address: Actors’ Theatre, 45 W. 47th St. 














Theatre Guild Productions 
GUILD THEATRE 


52nd St., W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


ARMS #2 MAN 


with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
Pedro de Cordoba, Ernest Cossart 
Henry Travers, others 
Extra Mat. Columbus Day 
Mon., Oct. 12. 


Garrick Gaieties 


Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 


65 West 35th Street 
Evenings, 8:30 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:30 
Extra Mat., Columbus Day 
Mon., Oct. 12. 








The Pulitzer Prize Play 
They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 
Klaw Theatre 
West 45th St. Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2:40 


Extra Mat., Columbus Day 
Mon., Oct. 12. 


Ambassador Thea. 49 St., W. of B’wy. 
Evs. 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 
YOU'LL JUST LOVE 


“APPLESAUCE” 


1001 LAUGHS 
with ALLAN DINEHART 














“Two egg flips.” 


Only real 
Proposition 
’S to repeal 


Prohibition. 


— THEODORE SHANE | 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FLeiscHMANN, vice-president; 
R. W. Cox.ins, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. R. Spautpina, general man- 
ager; Raymonp B. Bowen, advertis- 
ing manager. 
Subscription, $5 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 
Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 
change of address. 





a year; Canada, 


Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 

All text and illustrations appearing 
in THe New Yorker are copyrighted. 
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tHE MAKING or AMAGAZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE NEw YORKER 


IX. The Construction of Our Sentences 


INING the letters that make up the words 
and phrases of an issue is only the first phase 
of the all-important work of printing THE 
New Yorker. Before these letters may be used, 
they must be arranged by experts in the form of 
words, and these words in the form of sentences, and 
these sentences in the form of paragraphs; and even 
after they have been laid one below another in the 
form of stories and articles 
they must be placed in such 
order that the pages follow 
consecutively throughout the 
magazine. Six hundred 
trained mathematicians from 
Yale, Columbia, Harvard 
and other universities are 
employed in the work of < 
numbering these pages alone. ; 
Let us say for example 
that the car coming up from 
the mine contains among 
things, the letters f, v, d, ], 
1, r and s. These letters are 
laid in a row along the 
ground. Now from _ the 
next car the experts select 
several vowels, such as i, e, 
o, and a. The experts then 
gather in a conference, and 
various suggestions are con- 
sidered as to possible combi- 
nations of these letters to 
make words. The first 
combination suggested, let 
us say, is “Schenectady.” 
An effort is made then to 
arrange these letters in the 
form of “Schenectady,” and 
is later abandoned because 
they haven’t got.a “g.” 
The experts then put 
their heads together again 
over the letters and think of other words, like “mine- 
strone” or “gnat” or some meaningless combination 
of letters like Buckner; until someone, let us say 
Morris Gest, notices that if the letters are arranged 
in some such order as f, i, v, e, d, o, 1, 1, a, r, and s, 
they would be exactly equal to a year’s subscription to 
THE New Yorker. This game is called Anagrams. 
The problem of delivering these letters to the 
presses was long a difficult one, and efforts to carry 
them one by one were abandoned after it was pointed 








A group of THe New YorxeEr’s highly-special-. 
ized General Utility Men, comprising Blue Ribbon 
Logarithmists, Anagramatists, Ex-Cross Word 
Puzzle Workers and Tea Tasters, puzzling over the 
carefully selected bench-made syllables which will 
eventually be put together as words, sentences and 
articles. In the left background may be seen our 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, one of Tue New Yorker’s 
staff of Syntax Engineers. 


out that it was useless to go to all this work of arrang- 
ing them in the form of words, if all you did was 
take them apart again to carry them somewhere else. 
For a long time one of the Special Printing Repre- 
sentatives of THE New Yorker, Mr. Eustace Tilley, 
was in a quandary; but chancing to glance at the 
ground one day he discovered a small animal with a 
hard shell on its back, which seemed capable of bear- 

ing the burden. These 

animals, known as slugs, 

have since come into such 
: great demand for bearing 


- type that THE New YoRKER 


has found it necessary to 
y establish a slug farm, where 


4 vs they may be raised carefully 
in sufficient quantities to 
4 = Dag meet the needs of THE 


New YORKER. 
After the letters have 
VY been mounted on these slugs 
and are in the form of 
words, they must be ar- 
ranged next in sentences; 
and before a sentence may 
be used in THE New 
YORKER it must be cleaned 
and polished. The work of 
brightening these sentences 
is accomplished by a trained 
editorial staff of 5,000 men 
named Mr. March; and 
when they are sufficiently 
polished they are used for 
example by Mr. Ring Lard- 
ner in that story he is going 
to write. Sentences in THE 
New YORKER vary in 
length from six inches to 
six months or $100 fine or 

both. 

Perhaps we have the 
words: “Subscribe,” “The,” “to,” “New,” and 
“Yorker;” the problem of arranging these words 
is the next to occupy the experts. In the first place 
we note there are four words capitalized; therefore 
we deduce that one of those four must stand at the 
beginning of the sentence. While many possible 
combinations may be obtained, such as: “New The to 
Yorker Subscribe,” or “Yorker to New Subscribe 
The,” the only one that seems to be at once direct 
and logical is: “Subscribe to THE NEw YorKER.” 
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For Human. Capable and Ixperienced Men 


in Public Office — 


Kk or an Efficient Administration That Will 
Get Things Done — 


For an Early Solution of New York City’s 


Pressing Civic Problems — 


VOTE FOR 


CHARLES W. BERRY JAMES J. WALKER JOSEPH V. McKEE 





© "FOR COMPT ROLLER —_ FOR MAYOR 0 FOR PRESIDENT, 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN 
VOTE ALL STARS 
~SIRED=> 249 Space donated by A. J. Powers 
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DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE : NEW YORK 
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As RUPERT HUGHES has so exactly said : 








“She lives life, reads people and writes books.” That is why most of the 
people you know enjoy Kathleen Norris stories most. That is also why 
Mrs. Norris’ new novel . . . telling of three decades of the lives of two 
people and their children . . . touches the lives of every last one of us and 
is that great novel that many have long expected the author of MOTHER 
to write. Phone or call at your booksellers, now, for Kathleen Norris’ 


LITTLE SHIPS 


LITTLE SHIPS never appeared in 


any magazine! Bookreaders are the Doubleday. Page & C 
: O. 
first to have it. Everywhere $2.00 ys § 








